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ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  the  most  famous  English  poet  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  born  August 
6,  1809,  in  the  village  of  Somersby,  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land. He  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  and  at 
least  one  of  his  brothers  showed  also  poetic  genius.  His 
father  was  rector  of  the  English  church  in  the  quiet  English 
village,  and  the  young  poet  grew  up  in  the  shelter  of  a 
refined  home.  Mrs.  Ritchie,  a  daughter  of  Thackeray, 
tells  a  pleasant  story  of  the  family  life  :  — 

"These  handsome  children  had,  beyond  most  children, 
that  wondrous  toy  at  their  command  which  some  people  call 
imagination.  The  boys  played  great  games  like  Arthur's 
knights ;  they  were  champions  and  warriors  defending  a 
stone  heap,  or  again  they  would  set  up  opposing  camps  with 
a  king  in  the  midst  of  each.  .  .  .  When  dinner-time  came, 
and  they  all  sat  round  the  table,  each  in  turn  put  a  chapter 
of  his  history  underneath  the  potato  bowl,  —  long,  endless 
histories,  chapter  after  chapter,  diffuse,  absorbing,  unending, 
as  are  the  stories  of  real  life  of  which  each  sunrise  opens  on 
a  new  part ;  some  of  these  romances  were  in  letters  like 
Clarissa  Harlowe.  Alfred  used  to  tell  a  story  which  lasted 
for  months,  and  which  was  called  The  Old  Horse" 

When  Alfred  and  his  brother  Charles  were  scarcely  more 
than  boys,  they  published  a  book  under  the  title  Poems  by 
Two  Brothers.  A  year  after  this  little  book  came  out, 
Alfred  Tennyson  was  entered  as  a  student  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  there  he  formed  friendships  which 
lasted  through  life,  though  one  friend,  Arthur  Hallam  by 
name,  the  dearest  of  all,  and  the  promised  husband  of  Ten- 
nyson's sister,  died  in  1833.  But  he  is  connected  with 
Tennyson's  memory  more  than  all  who  lived,  for  his  death 
so  moved  the  poet  as  to  keep  him  silent  for  ten  years.  He 
had  published  a  volume   of  poems  after  leaving  the  uni- 
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ALFRED   TENNYSON. 

versity,  and  again  in  1832,  but  now  he  buried  himself  in 
study  and  meditation,  seeing  but  few  persons,  and  brooding 
over  great  thoughts  which  found  expression  in  the  series  of 
poems  afterward  published  under  the  title,  In  Memoriam 
A.  H.  H.,  that  is,  To  the  Memory  of  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam,  In  this,  one  of  the  famous  books  of  the  century, 
Tennyson  seeks  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

In  1842,  his  Poems  appeared  in  two  volumes,  and  gave 
him  at  once  a  high  rank ;  in  1847,  he  published  The  Prin- 
cess, and  when,  in  1850,  he  published  In  Memoriam,  he 
became  the  great  successor  of  Wordsworth,  who  died  the 
same  year.  He  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate  in  Words- 
worth's place,  and  thereafter  was  looked  upon  till  his  death, 
October  6,  1892,  as  the  greatest  of  living  English  poets. 

His  position  as  poet  laureate  led  him  to  write,  from  time 
to  time,  noble  patriotic  poems,  like  the  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  He  showed  his  ardent  love  of  England  in  other 
ways.  His  Idylls  of  the  King  was  a  poetic  effort  to  bring 
to  modern  minds  the  chivalric  ideal  as  dimly  shadowed  in 
the  tales  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Maud  was  a  passionate  protest  against  a  selfish 
indifference  to  national  honor  and  mere  regard  for  material 
wealth,  and  he  wrote  tragedies  intended  to  reconstruct  old 
English  history.  In  1884,  he  was  made  Baron  of  Aldworth 
and  Farringford,  so  that  thereafter  he  bore  the  title  of  Lord 
Tennyson. 

It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  in  brief  space  an  estimate  of 
the  essence  of  Tennyson's  poetic  greatness.  In  any  analy- 
sis of  it,  the  purity,  elevation,  and  depth  of  thought,  the 
pervading  quality  of  imagination,  and  the  constant  beauty 
of  structure  must  primarily  be  reckoned  with.  In  other 
words,  his  mind  was  amply  adequate  to  supplying  him  with 
the  most  noble  and  lovely  themes,  and  his  mastery  over  his 
art  enabled  him  to  put  them  into  noble  and  lovely  forms. 
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THE  BEGGAR  MAID. 


Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid ; 

She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say ; 
Barefooted  came  the  beggar  maid 

Before  the  king  Cophetua. 
In  robe  and  crown  the  king  stepped  down, 

To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way ; 
u  It  is  no  wonder,"  said  the  lords, 

"  She  is  more  beautiful  than  day." 

As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen  ; 
One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes, 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 
So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace, 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been. 
Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath : 

"  This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen !  " 


AS  THRO'  THE  LAND  AT  EVE  WE 

WENT." 

As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  pluck'd  the  ripen'd  ears, 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
O,  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why, 

And  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 
And  blessings  on  the  falling  out 

That  all  the  more  endears, 
When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 

And  kiss  again  with  tears ! 
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ALFRED   TENNYSON. 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
0,  there  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

"ASK   ME   NO   MORE." 

Ask  me  no  more :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea ; 
The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the 

shape 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape ; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answer'd  thee  ? 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  what  answer  should  I  give  ? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye  : 
Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die. 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live  ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more  :  thy  fate  and  mine  are  seal'd  ; 

I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain  ; 

Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main. 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield ; 
Ask  me  no  more. 


SAINT   AGNES'   EVE. 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 
Are  sparkling  to  the  moon  ; 

My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes ; 
May  my  soul  follow  soon  ! 
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SAINT   AGNES'    EVE. 

The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord. 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies, 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soil'd  and  dark, 

To  yonder  shining  ground  ; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark, 

To  yonder  argent  round  ; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee  ; 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am, 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  O  Lord  !  and  far, 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen, 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors ; 

The  flashes  come  and  go ; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors, 

And  strows  her  lights  below, 
And  deepens  on  and  up  !  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  Sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide  — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea  — 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride ! 
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CROSSING  THE   BAR. 

Grossing  the  Bar  was  contained  in  the  volume  of  1889,  Demeter  and 
Other  Poems.  For  a  singer  of  eighty  years  to  strike  so  truly  lyrical 
a  note,  to  show  himself  as  eminently  a  poet  as  in  his  prime,  was  not 
the  least  of  Tennyson's  achievements.  The  verses  were  sung  at  the 
poet's  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  last  poem  he  wrote,  with 
music  by  Lady  Tennyson,  was  also  a  part  of  the  service. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

5    But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 
10       And  after  that  the  dark  ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 
When  I  embark  ; 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
15 1  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 

3.  Moaning  of  the  bar.  A  familiar  line  in  Charles  Kingsley's 
poem,  The  Three  Fishers,  comes  to  mind,  —  "  And  the  harbor 
bar  be  moaning." 
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CHARLES   DICKENS. 

Charles  Dickens  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  England, 
February  7,  1812  ;  he  died  June  9, 1870.  He  was  born  of 
an  obscure  family,  his  father  holding  a  small  clerkship  in  a 
government  office  ;  he  died  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
Englishman  of  his  day,  and  he  became  widely  known  through 
the  vast  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  whom  he 
imagined  and  then  told  stories  about.  Some  one  has  counted 
the  number,  and  it  falls  but  little  short  of  nineteen  hundred. 
He  had  a  childhood  of  varied  experience.  His  family 
moved  from  place  to  place,  and  his  father,  a  man  of  happy- 
go-lucky  temper,  was  part  of  the  time  obliged  to  be  in 
prison,  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  men  who  could 
not  pay  their  debts  were  shut  up  in  prison  till  they  could. 

This  varied  experience  gave  Dickens,  who  had  a  sensitive 
memory,  a  vast  fund  of  material  upon  which  he  could  draw 
when  relating  the  childhood,  as  he  often  did,  of  the  heroes 
of  his  stories.  He  had  some  schooling,  and  for  a  time  was 
in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  finally  found  a  more  congenial  oc- 
cupation as  a  reporter  on  a  daily  newspaper.  Here  he  was 
in  his  element,  for  he  had  a  marvellously  quick  eye  for 
whatever  was  a  little  out  of  the  common,  and  a  nimble  pen 
when  he  came  to  describe  it.  He  was  very  fond  also  of 
going  to  the  theatre,  and  at  one  time  seriously  considered 
whether  he  should  not  become  an  actor.  If  he  had  been 
an  actor  he  would  have  been  a  very  clever  one,  and  might 
have  written  an  actor's  reminiscences.  Instead  of  that,  he 
played  all  his  life  at  being  a  player,  taking  part  in  a  great 
many  amateur  performances,  but  made  his  real  business 
story-telling. 

His  story-telling  grew  out  of  his  reporter's  work.  He 
tried  his  hand  at  graphic  sketches  in  the  paper  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and  quickly  discovered  that  he  had  a 
talent  which   he  could  use.     A  firm  of   young  publishers 
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wanted  some  sketches  to  accompany  some  comic  pictures, 
and  applied  to  Dickens.  Out  of  this  grew  the  famous 
Pickwick  Papers.  In  a  very  shorttime,  instead  of  Dickens 
writing  to  accompany  an  artist,  artists  were  eager  to  draw 
pictures  to  accompany  his  writing.  His  splendid  power  of 
vivid  portraiture  enabled  him  to  draw  characters  like  Pick- 
wick and  Sam  Weller  that  were  welcomed  with  delight  by 
readers,  and  his  abounding  spirit  and  good-natured  fun  kept 
him  gayly  throwing  out  story  after  story,  and  inventing 
more  and  more  amusing  personages. 

His  success  was  immediate,  and  perhaps  somewhat  in- 
toxicating, for  this  constant  drain  on  his  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion, and  the  demand  of  readers  and  publishers,  left  him  no 
hours  of  rest.  He  travelled,  coming  twice  to  America,  but 
more  often  going  to  France  and  Switzerland ;  he  managed 
companies  of  amateur  actors  for  this  or  that  charity,  and  at 
last,  finding  how  eager  people  were  to  hear  him  read  his 
own  stories,  he  added  to  his  task  of  writing  that  of  reading 
in  public,  and  under  the  weight  of  forced  work  and  worry 
he  broke  down  at  last. 

But  he  left  behind  him  a  great  mass  of  fiction  and  narra- 
tive and  sketches  and  plays,  which  have  been  published  again 
and  again,  as  fresh  readers  come  forward,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  soon  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  the  English  language.  One  great  reason  for 
this  is  the  sympathy  which  he  showed  with  the  poor.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  where  great 
kings  and  greater  poets  lie.  Kingdoms  and  republics  may 
change  into  new  forms  of  social  life,  but  the  poor  we  have 
with  us  always,  and  Dickens  was  the  poet,  the  prophet,  the 
historian,  the  interpreter  of  the  poor. 
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THE   CRICKET   ON   THE   HEARTH. 

A   FAIRY   TALE    OF   HOME. 
CHIRP  THE  FIRST. 

The  kettle  began  it !  Don't  tell  me  what  Mrs. 
Peerybingle  said.  I  know  better.  Mrs.  Peerybingle 
may  leave  it  on  record  to  the  end  of  time  that  she 
could  n't  say  which  of  them  began  it ;  but  I  say  the 
kettle  did.  I  ought  to  know,  I  hope  ?  The  kettle 
began  it,  full  five  minutes  by  the  little  waxy-faced 
Dutch  clock  in  the  corner,  before  the  Cricket  uttered 
a  chirp. 

As  if  the  clock  had  n't  finished  striking,  and  the 
convulsive  little  Haymaker  at  the  top  of  it,  jerking 
away  right  and  left  with  a  scythe  in  front  of  a  Moor- 
ish Palace,  had  n't  mowed  down  half  an  acre  of  imagi- 
nary grass  before  the  Cricket  joined  in  at  all ! 

Why,  I  am  not  naturally  positive.  Every  one 
knows  that  I  would  n't  set  my  own  opinion  against ? 
the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Peerybingle,  unless  I  were  quite 
sure,  on  any  account  whatever.  Nothing  should  in- 
duce me.  But  this  is  a  question  of  fact.  And  the 
fact  is,  that  the  kettle  began  it,  at  least  five  minutes 
before  the  Cricket  gave  any  sign  of  being  in  existence. 
Contradict  me,  and  I  '11  say  ten. 

Let  me  narrate  exactly  how  it  happened.  I  should 
have  proceeded  to  do  so,  in  my  very  first  word,  but 
for  this  plain  consideration  :  if  I  am  to  tell  a  story  I 
must  begin  at  the  beginning ;  and  how  is  it  possible 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  without  beginning  at  the 
kettle  ? 
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It  appeared  as  if  there  were  a  sort  of  match,  or 
trial  of  skill,  you  must  understand,  between  the  kettle 
and  the  Cricket.  And  this  is  what  led  to  it,  and  how 
it  came  about. 

Mrs.  Peerybingle,  going  out  into  the  raw  twilight, 
and  clicking  over  the  wet  stones  in  a  pair  of  pattens 
that  worked  innumerable  rough  impressions  of  the 
first  proposition  in  Euclid  all  about  the  yard,  —  Mrs. 
Peerybingle  filled  the  kettle  at  the  water-butt.  Pre- 
sently returning,  less  the  pattens  (and  a  good  deal 
less,  for  they  were  tall,  and  Mrs.  Peerybingle  was  but 
short),  she  set  the  kettle  on  the  fire.  In  doing  which 
she  lost  her  temper,  or  mislaid  it  for  an  instant ;  for, 
the  water  being  uncomfortably  cold,  and  in  that 
slippy,  slushy,  sleety  sort  of  state  wherein  it  seems  to 
penetrate  through  every  kind  of  substance,  patten 
rings  included,  had  laid  hold  of  Mrs.  Peerybingle's 
toes,  and  even  splashed  her  legs.  And  when  we  keep 
ourselves  particularly  neat  in  point  of  stockings,  we 
find  this,  for  the  moment,  hard  to  bear. 

Besides,  the  kettle  was  aggravating  and  obstinate. 
It  wouldn't  allow  itself  to  be  adjusted  on  the  top 
bar  ;  it  would  n't  hear  of  accommodating  itself  kindly 
to  the  knobs  of  coal;  it  would  lean  forward  with 
a  drunken  air,  and  dribble,  a  very  Idiot  of  a  kettle, 
on  the  hearth.  It  was  quarrelsome,  and  hissed  and 
spluttered  morosely  at  the  fire.  To  sum  up  all,  the 
lid,  resisting  Mrs.  Peerybingle's  fingers,  first  of  all 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  then  with  an  ingenious  perti- 
nacity deserving  of  a  better  cause,  dived  sideways  in 
—  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  kettle.  And  the 
hull  of  the  Eoyal  George 1  has  never  made  half  the 

1  Royal  George.  A  British  man-of-war  sunk  off  Spithead, 
while  undergoing  repairs,  August  29,  1782.     The  rear-admiral 
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monstrous  resistance  to  coming  out  of  the  water,  which 
the  lid  of  that  kettle  employed  against  Mrs.  Peery- 
bingle,  before  she  got  it  up  again. 

It  looked  sullen  and  pig-headed  enough,  even  then  ; 
carrying  its  handle  with  an  air  of  defiance,  and  cock- 
ing its  spout  pertly  and  mockingly  at  Mrs.  Peery- 
bingle,  as  if  it  said,  "  I  won't  boil.  Nothing  shall 
induce  me  !  " 

But  Mrs.  Peerybingle,  with  restored  good  humor, 
dusted  her  chubby  little  hands  against  each  other, 
and  sat  down  before  the  kettle,  laughing.  Meantime, 
the  jolly  blaze  uprose  and  fell,  flashing  and  gleaming 
on  the  little  Haymaker  at  the  top  of  the  Dutch  clock, 
until  one  might  have  thought  he  stood  stock-still  be- 
fore the  Moorish  Palace,  and  nothing  was  in  motion 
but  the  flame. 

He  was  on  the  move,  however ;  and  had  his  spasms, 
two  to  the  second,  all  right  and  regular.  But  his 
sufferings  when  the  clock  was  going  to  strike  were 
frightful  to  behold ;  and  when  a  Cuckoo  looked  out 
of  a  trap-door  in  the  Palace,  and  gave  note  six  times, 
it  shook  him,  each  time,  like  a  spectral  voice,  —  or 
like  a  something  wiry,  plucking  at  his  legs. 

It  was  not  until  a  violent  commotion  and  a  whirring 
noise  among  the  weights  and  ropes  below  him  had 
quite  subsided,  that  this  terrified  Haymaker  became 
himself  again.  Nor  was  he  startled  without  reason  ; 
for  these  rattling,  bony  skeletons  of  clocks  are  very 
disconcerting  in  their  operation,  and  I  wonder  very 
much  how  any  set  of  men,  but  most  of  all  how  Dutch- 

and  crew,  in  all  about  six  hundred  persons,  perished.  Portions 
of  the  vessel  were  brought  up  in  1839-42,  by  the  use  of  gun- 
powder ignited  by  electricity.  Cowper  wrote  a  poem  on  "  The 
Loss  of  the  Royal  George." 
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men,  can  have  had  a  liking  to  invent  them.  There  is 
a  popular  belief  that  Dutchmen  love  broad  cases  and 
much  clothing  for  their  own  lower  selves ;  and  they 
might  know  better  than  to  leave  their  clocks  so  very 
lank  and  unprotected,  surely. 

Now  it  was,  you  observe,  that  the  kettle  began  to 
spend  the  evening.  Now  it  was,  that  the  kettle,  grow- 
ing mellow  and  musical,  began  to  have  irrepressible 
gurglings  in  its  throat,  and  to  indulge  in  short  vocal 
snorts,  which  it  checked  in  the  bud,  as  if  it  had  n't 
quite  made  up  its  mind,  yet,  to  be  good  company. 
Now  it  was,  that  after  two  or  three  such  vain  attempts 
to  stifle  its  convivial  sentiments,  it  threw  off  all  mo- 
roseness,  all  reserve,  and  burst  into  a  stream  of  song 
so  cosy  and  hilarious,  as  never  maudlin  nightingale 
yet  formed  the  least  idea  of. 

So  plain,  too  !  Bless  you,  you  might  have  under- 
stood it  like  a  book,  —  better  than  some  books  you 
and  I  could  name,  perhaps.  With  its  warm  breath 
gushing  forth  in  a  light  cloud  which  merrily  and 
gracefully  ascended  a  few  feet,  then  hung  about  the 
chimney-corner  as  its  own  domestic  Heaven,  it  trolled 
its  song  with  that  strong  energy  of  cheerfulness  that 
its  iron  body  hummed  and  stirred  upon  the  fire ;  and 
the  lid  itself,  the  recently  rebellious  lid,  —  such  is  the 
influence  of  a  bright  example,  —  performed  a  sort  of 
jig,  and  clattered  like  a  deaf  and  dumb  young  cymbal 
that  had  never  known  the  use  of  its  twin  brother. 
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John  Keats  was  the  son  of  a  young  keeper  of  a  livery 
stable  in  the  heart  of  London.  His  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  former  keeper  of  the  stable,  and  John,  who  was 
born  at  the  end  of  October,  1795,  was  the  eldest  of  five 
children.  His  parents,  without  much  formal  education 
themselves,  but  of  quick,  warm-hearted,  sensible  nature, 
meant  to  better  the  lives  of  their  children,  and  sent  them  to 
good  schools.  The  father  died  when  John  was  in  his  tenth 
year,  and  he  was  still  a  schoolboy  when  his  mother  died. 

The  death  of  his  mother  probably  altered  much  the 
course  of  Keats's  training.  There  was  money  enough  in  the 
family,  and  affection  enough  in  the  mother,  to  have  given 
him  a  liberal  education,  had  he  so  chosen  ;  but  the  guardian 
who  looked  after  the  young  family  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1810,  bound  John  apprentice  for  five  years  to  a  surgeon  at 
Edmonton.  But  though  he  passed  his  examinations,  and 
took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  had  by  this  time 
discovered  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  soon  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  literature.  He  was  drawn  by  affinity  of  nature  to 
Shelley,  he  was  influenced  by  Leigh  Hunt  who  shared  his 
love  for  the  great  Elizabethan  literature,  he  met  Words- 
worth and  Lamb,  and  began  to  come  into  a  circle  of  men  of 
letters ;  his  love  for  his  own  family  was  warm,  and  it  was 
a  severe  wrench  when  his  brother  George,  early  in  1818, 
went  to  America  with  his  young  bride,  to  try  his  fortune  in 
a  new  home  in  Kentucky.  Just  about  the  same  time  ap- 
peared Endymion,  Keats's  longest  poem,  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged  during  the  year  past. 

The  book  was  coarsely  and  roughly  handled  by  the  two 
leading  reviews  of  the  day,  Blackwood's  and  the  Quar- 
terly. Keats  knew  the  worthlessness  of  much  of  this  criti- 
cism, but  he  felt  nevertheless,  keenly,  the  hostility  of  what, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  was  looked  upon  as  the  supreme  court 
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in  the  republic  of  letters.  Under  other  circumstances  he 
might  have  felt  this  even  more  keenly,  and  there  appears 
to  be  evidence  that  he  recurred  afterward  with  bitterness  to 
the  attitude  of  the  reviews ;  but  just  at  this  time  other  mat- 
ters filled  his  mind.  His  brother  Tom  was  dying,  and 
Keats  had  a  passionate  devotion  for  his  family.  He  nursed 
Tom,  and  was  with  him  at  his  death.  Then,  when  his 
whole  nature  was  deeply  stirred,  he  came  to  know  and 
ardently  to  love  a  girl  who  by  turns  fascinated  and  repelled 
him,  until  he  was  completely  enthralled  without  apparently 
finding  in  her  the  repose  which  his  restless  nature  needed. 

This  turbulent  experience  of  death  and  love  acted  upon 
a  physical  organism  predisposed  to  decay,  and  soon  it  was 
apparent  that  Keats  was  himself  invaded  by  the  disease  of 
consumption  which  had  wasted  his  brother  Tom.  It  was 
a  period  of  poetic  impulse  with  him,  of  large  designs,  and 
then  of  such  wonderful  achievements  as  his  imperishable 
odes.  There  is  no  hectic  flush  about  the  poetry  of  his  last 
years,  but  an  increasing  firmness  of  touch,  and  rich,  yet  re- 
served imagination.  Nothing  seemed  to  go  well  with  him  ; 
he  was  hard  pressed  for  money  and  his  love-affair  brought 
him  little  else  than  exquisite  pain.  Early  in  1820,  the  poet 
had  a  sharp  attack  with  loss  of  blood.  He  rallied  as  the 
spring  came  on,  and  early  in  the  summer  saw  to  the  publi- 
cation of  his  last  volume,  containing  Hyperion,  Isabella, 
The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Lamia,  and  the  Odes. 

It  was  evident  that  Keats  could  not  endure  the  rigors  of 
a  northern  winter,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  winter- 
ing in  Italy.  In  November,  1820,  with  his  friend  Severn 
the  artist,  he  reached  Rome  but  the  fatal  disease  made 
rapid  inroads,  and  on  the  23d  of  February,  1821,  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery,  where  upon 
his  gravestone  may  be  read  the  words  which  Keats  had  said 
of  himself :  — 

"  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water." 
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SONNET. 
ON   FIRST   LOOKING   INTO    CHAPMAN'S   HOMER. 

It  was  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  who  was  with  Keats  when  the 
friends  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  translation  of  Homer  by  the 
Elizabethan  poet.  The  two  young  men  had  sat  up  nearly  all  one 
night  in  the  summer  of  1815  in  Clarke's  lodging,  reading  from  a  folio 
volume  of  the  hook  which  they  had  borrowed.  Keats  left  for  his  own 
lodgings  at  dawn,  and  when  Clarke  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  he  found  this  sonnet  which  Keats  had  sent  him.  So  Keats 
entered  the  world  of  Homer  by  the  broad  doors  of  a  translation  which 
shows  how  universal  the  Greek  is,  since  he  is  at  home  in  the  England 
of  Shakespeare. 

Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been 

Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
5  Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne : 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  : 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
10      When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific  —  and  all  his  men 

Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

11.  That  it  was  Balboa  and  not  Cortez  who  first  saw  the 
Pacific  an  American  schoolboy  could  have  told  Keats,  but  it  is 
not  such  slips  as  these  that  unmake  poetry. 
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ODE  ON   A   GRECIAN   URN. 

Thou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness, 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  : 
5  What  leaf -f ring' d  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  ?  what  maidens  loth  ? 
What  mad  pursuit  ?     What  struggle  to  escape  ? 
10  What  pipes   and   timbrels?     What   wild   ec- 

stasy ? 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter  ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear'd 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone  : 
15  Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare  ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though    winning    near    the   goal  —  yet,   do    not 
grieve  ; 
She  cannot   fade,  though  thou  hast   not   thy 
bliss, 
20      For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  ! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu  ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 
For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new. 
25  More  happy  love  !  more  happy,  happy  love  ! 
For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd, 
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For  ever  panting,  and  for  ever  young ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 
30  A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 
And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  ? 
35  What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore, 
Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  morn  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be  ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
40  Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

O  Attic  shape  !     Fair  attitude  !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 
Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
45  As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  his  generation  waste, 

Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
"  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,"  —  that  is  all 
so  Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know, 
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THE   LAST   SONNET. 

The  vessel  which  bore  Keats  on  his  way  to  Italy,  as  his  last  chance 
of  life,  had  been  beating  about  the  English  Channel  for  a  fortnight, 
when  an  opportunity  was  given  for  landing  for  a  brief  respite  on  the 
Dorsetshire  coast.  "  The  bright  beauty  of  the  day,"  says  Lord 
Houghton,  Keats's  biographer,  "  and  the  scene  revived  the  poet's  droop- 
ing heart,  and  the  inspiration  remained  with  him  for  some  time  even 
after  his  return  to  the  ship.  It  was  then  that  he  composed  that  son- 
net of  solemn  tenderness." 

Beight  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art ! 

Not  in  lone  splendor  hung  aloft  the  night, 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  Nature's  patient  sleepless  Eremite, 
5  The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores  ; 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors  : 
No  —  yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 
10      Pillow'd  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening  breast, 
To  feel  forever  its  soft  fall  and  swell, 

Awake  forever  in  a  sweet  unrest, 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 
And  so  live  ever  —  or  else  swoon  to  death. 

14.  Another  reading:  — 

"  Half-passionless,  and  so  swoon  on  to  death." 
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CHARLES  LAMB. 

Charles  Lamb  was  born  February  10,  1775,  in  the 
Temple,  the  great  lawyers'  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  in  London ;  and  in  London  or  its  immediate 
neighborhood  Lamb  lived  all  his  days  ;  he  was  restless  to 
get  back  to  the  city  when  occasional  slight  journeys  took 
him  away.  He  was  born  in  the  Temple  because  his  father 
was  clerk  and  servant  to  a  lawyer  living  there.  He  had 
an  older  brother  and  sister,  John  twelve  and  Mary  ten 
years  his  senior.  The  family  was  poor,  but  when  Charles 
was  eight  years  old  he  had  the  very  great  privilege,  as  it 
was  for  a  boy  of  such  a  family,  of  being  admitted  to  the 
school  known  as  Christ's  Hospital,  and  there  he  spent  seven 
years,  a  recollection  of  which  he  has  left  in  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  his  essays.  One  of  his  schoolmates,  with  whom 
he  was  intimate,  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

When  he  left  school  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  He  loved 
books  and  seemed  marked  out  for  a  scholar,  but  he  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  which  would  have  stood  in  his 
way  sadly  had  he  entered  one  of  the  learned  professions ; 
but,  besides,  his  family  was  poor,  and  he  was  needed  as  one 
of  the  breadwinners.  Mary  was  his  dearest  companion, 
and  sympathized  with  him  in  his  tastes.  In  his  boyhood 
he  sometimes  went  with  her  to  his  grandmother's  home  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  the  sweet  country  life  filled  his  mind 
with  many  beautiful  images,  though  as  a  man  he  was  most 
fascinated  by  the  roar  and  fulness  of  city  streets. 

For  a  short  time  Charles  Lamb  held  a  minor  post  in  the 
South  Sea  House,  but  in  April,  1792,  he  obtained  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  office  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  the 
service  of  that  corporation  he  continued  all  his  working  life, 
being  finally  retired  from  duty  on  a  pension.  His  mother 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  his  father  was  in  his  second  child- 
hood, and  Mary  was  helping  to  support  the  household  by 
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needlework.  Charles  Lamb  had  for  three  years  been  work- 
ing at  the  East  India  House,  when  for  a  brief  period  he 
was  stricken  with  a  mild  form  of  insanity  and  had  for  a 
while  to  be  kept  under  restraint.  It  is  probable  that  the 
disease  was  in  the  family  blood,  for  not  long  after  Mary 
Lamb,  broken  down  by  the  strain  upon  her,  lost  her  reason 
wholly,  and,  ignorant  of  what  she  was  doing,  killed  her 
mother  and  wounded  her  father.  Charles,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  interposed  in  vain,  was  himself  injured. 

It  was  a  terrible  experience,  and  the  sadness  was  deep- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  be  sure  of 
Mary's  permanent  recovery.  She  was  in  the  asylum  when 
her  father  died,  and  Charles  begged  to  have  her  brought 
back  to  him.  Thenceforth  she  was  his  companion  through 
life,  and  outlived  him. 

This  beautiful  devotion  of  Charles  Lamb  to  his  sister, 
which  bade  him  renounce  marriage,  was  repaid  by  the  most 
tender  companionship.  Both  loved  books  and  the  play. 
Their  cosy  rooms  were  the  gathering-place  for  the  poets, 
the  wits,  and  the  critics  of  their  day.  With  his  sister  he 
wrote  the  Tales  from  Shakespeare  that  are  so  widely 
known,  and  he  wrote  some  happy  verse. 

But  he  is  best  known  by  his  essays.  He  took  for  a  sig- 
nature Elia,  the  name  of  an  obscure  fellow  clerk,  and  from 
time  to  time  wrote  playful  papers  containing  reminiscences, 
light  studies  of  persons,  and  sly  hits  at  manners,  delicate 
criticism  of  books,  and  bits  of  imaginative  fancy.  The 
whole  group  is  not  very  extensive,  but  they  cannot  all  be 
given  in  this  selection.  He  contributed  them  one  by  one  to 
journals,  and  some  were  not  gathered  into  books  till  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  December  27,  1834.  Mary 
Lamb  died  May  20,  1847,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
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On  the  noon  of  the  14th  of  November,  1743  or  4, 
I  forget  which  it  was,  just  as  the  clock  had  struck 
one,  Barbara  S ,  with  her  accustomed  punctual- 
ity, ascended  the  long  rambling  staircase,  with  awk- 
ward interposed  landing  -  places,  which  led  to  the 
office,  or  rather  a  sort  of  box  with  a  desk  in  it, 
whereat  sat  the  then  treasurer  of  (what  few  of  our 
readers  may  remember)  the  old  Bath  Theatre.  All 
over  the  island  it  was  the  custom,  and  remains  so  I 
believe  to  this  day,  for  the  players  to  receive  their 
weekly  stipend  on  the  Saturday.  It  was  not  much 
that  Barbara  had  to  claim. 

The  little  maid  had  just  entered  her  eleventh  year  ; 
but  her  important  station  at  the  theatre,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  with  the  benefits  which  she  felt  to  accrue 
from  her  pious  application  of  her  small  earnings,  had 
given  an  air  of  womanhood  to  her  steps  and  to  her 
behavior.  You  would  have  taken  her  to  have  been 
at  least  five  years  older.  .  .  . 

The  parents  of  Barbara  had  been  in  reputable  cir- 
cumstances. The  father  had  practised,  I  believe,  as 
an  apothecary  in  the  town.  But  his  practice,  from 
causes  which  I  feel  my  own  infirmity  too  sensibly 
that  way  to  arraign,  —  or  perhaps  from  that  pure  in- 
felicity which  accompanies  some  people  in  their  walk 
through  life,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  at  the 
door  of  imprudence,  —  was  now  reduced  to  nothing. 
They  were,  in  fact,  in  the  very  teeth  of  starvation, 
when  the  manager,  who  knew  and  respected  them  in 
better  days,  took  the  little  Barbara  into  his  com- 
pany. 
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At  the  period  I  commenced  with,  her  slender  earn- 
ings were  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  including 
two  younger  sisters.  I  must  throw  a  veil  over  some 
mortifying  circumstances.  Enough  to  say,  that  her 
Saturday's  pittance  was  the  only  chance  of  a  Sun- 
day's (generally  their  only)  meal  of  meat. 

One  thing  I  will  only  mention,  that  in  some  child's 
part,  where  in  her  theatrical  character  she  was  to 
sup  off  a  roast  fowl  (O  joy  to  Barbara  !)  some  comic 
actor,  who  was  for  the  night  caterer  for  this  dainty 
—  in  the  misguided  humor  of  his  part,  threw  over 
the  dish  such  a  quantity  of  salt  (O  grief  and  pain  of 
heart  to  Barbara !)  that  when  he  crammed  a  portion 
of  it  into  her  mouth,  she  was  obliged  sputteringly  to 
reject  it ;  and  what  with  shame  of  her  ill-acted  part, 
and  pain  of  real  appetite  at  missing  such  a  dainty, 
her  little  heart  sobbed  almost  to  breaking,  till  a  flood 
of  tears,  which  the  well-fed  spectators  were  totally 
unable  to  comprehend,  mercifully  relieved  her. 

This  was  the  little  starved,  meritorious  maid  who 
stood  before  old  Ravenscroft,  the  treasurer,  for  her 
Saturday's  payment. 

Ravenscroft  was  a  man,  I  have  heard  many  old 
theatrical  people  besides  herself  say,  of  all  men  least 
calculated  for  a  treasurer.  He  had  no  head  for  ac- 
counts, paid  away  at  random,  kept  scarce  any  books, 
and  summing  up  at  the  week's  end,  if  he  found  him- 
self a  pound  or  so  deficient,  blest  himself  that  it  was 
no  worse. 

Now  Barbara's  weekly  stipend  was  a  bare  half- 
guinea.  —  By  mistake  he  popped  into  her  hand  —  a 
whole  one. 

Barbara  tripped  away. 

She  was  entirely  unconscious  at  first  of  the  mistake  5 
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God  knows,  Ravenscroft  would  never  have  discovered 
it. 

But  when  she  had  got  down  to  the  first  of  those 
uncouth  landing-places,  she  became  sensible  of  an 
unusual  weight  of  metal  pressing  in  her  little  hand. 

Now  mark  the  dilemma. 

She  was  by  nature  a  good  child.  From  her  parents 
and  those  about  her,  she  had  imbibed  no  contrary 
influence.  But  then  they  had  taught  her  nothing. 
Poor  men's  smoky  cabins  are  not  always  porticos  of 
moral  philosophy.  This  little  maid  had  no  instinct 
to  evil,  but  then  she  might  be  said  to  have  no  fixed 
principle.  She  had  heard  honesty  commended,  but 
never  dreamed  of  its  application  to  herself,  She 
thought  of  it  as  something  which  concerned  grown- 
up people,  men  and  women.  She  had  never  known 
temptation,  or  thought  of  preparing  resistance  against 
it. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  trea- 
surer, and  explain  to  him  his  blunder.  He  was  already 
so  confused  with  age,  besides  a  natural  want  of  punc- 
tuality, that  she  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  him  understand  it.  She  saw  that  in  an  in- 
stant. And  then  it  was  such  a  bit  of  money !  and 
then  the  image  of  a  larger  allowance  of  butcher's  meat 
on  their  table  the  next  day  came  across  her,  till  her 
little  eyes  glistened,  and  her  mouth  moistened.  But 
then  Mr.  Ravenscrof t  had  always  been  so  good-natured, 
had  stood  her  friend  behind  the  scenes,  and  even  re- 
commended her  promotion  to  some  of  her  little  parts. 
But  again  the  old  man  was  reputed  to  be  worth  a 
world  of  money.  He  was  supposed  to  have  fifty 
pounds  a  year  clear  of  the  theatre.  And  then  came 
staring  upon  her  the  figures  of  her  little  stockingless 
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and  shoeless  sisters.  And  when  she  looked  at  her 
own  neat  white  cotton  stockings,  which  her  situation 
at  the  theatre  had  made  it  indispensable  for  her 
mother  to  provide  for  her,  with  hard  straining  and 
pinching  from  the  family  stock,  and  thought  how 
glad  she  should  be  to  cover  their  poor  feet  with  the 
same  —  and  how  then  they  could  accompany  her  to 
rehearsals,  which  they  had  hitherto  been  precluded 
from  doing,  by  reason  of  their  unfashionable  attire, 

—  in  these  thoughts  she  reached  the  second  landing- 
place  —  the  second,  I  mean,  from  the  top  —  for  there 
was  still  another  left  to  traverse. 

Now  virtue  support  Barbara ! 

And  that  never-failing  friend  did  step  in  —  for  at 
that  moment  a  strength  not  her  own,  I  have  heard  her 
say,  was  revealed  to  her  —  a  reason  above  reasoning 

—  and  without  her  own  agency,  as  it  seemed  (for  she 
never  felt  her  feet  to  move),  she  found  herself  trans- 
ported back  to  the  individual  desk  she  had  just 
quitted,  and  her  hand  in  the  old  hand  of  Ravens- 
croft,  who  in  silence  took  back  the  refunded  treasure, 
and  who  had  been  sitting  (good  man)  insensible  to 
the  lapse  of  minutes,  which  to  her  were  anxious  ages, 
and  from  that  moment  a  deep  peace  fell  upon  her 
heart,  and  she  knew  the  quality  of  honesty. 

A  year  or  two's  unrepining  application  to  her  pro- 
fession brightened  up  the  feet  and  the  prospects  of 
her  little  sisters,  set  the  whole  family  upon  their  legs 
again,  and  released  her  from  the  difficulty  of  discuss- 
ing moral  dogmas  upon  a  landing-place. 

I  have  heard  her  say  that  it  was  a  surprise,  not 
much  short  of  mortification  to  her,  to  see  the  cool- 
ness with  which  the  old  man  pocketed  the  difference, 
which  had  caused  her  such  mortal  throes.  .  .  . 
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The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  is  so  associated  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Lake  Country  of  England  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  find  him  a  native  of  that  region,  and  not  some  city-bred 
man  who  sought  the  country  as  a  refuge.  He  was  born 
April  7,  1770,  at  Cockermouth,  a  town  on  the  edge  of  the 
Cumberland  highlands,  and  except  for  his  college  life,  two 
journeys  on  the  Continent,  and  occasional  visits  to  London, 
he  spent  all  his  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  birthplace, 
so  marking  the  country  by  his  poems  that  another  poet  hap- 
pily named  it  Wordsworthshire. 

His  father  and  mother  both  died  when  he  was  a  boy. 
His  memory  of  his  boyhood  was  very  vivid,  for  he  often 
recurs  to  it  in  his  poetry ;  especially  he  was  able  to  recall 
the  impressions  made  on  his  mind  by  the  mountains  and 
lakes  and  the  lonely  scenes  amid  which  he  lived.  When 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  went  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  spent  four  years.  They  were  the 
years  when  the  early  movements  of  the  French  Revolution 
set  many  ardent  young  Englishmen  aflame  with  hopes  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  and  he  went  to  France  after  his  gradu- 
ation ;  but  the  deepening  horror  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  sent 
him  back  to  England  at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  drifted 
about  for  a  while  ;  he  was  a  friend  of  Coleridge  and  of 
Southey,  and  with  Coleridge  published  in  1798  a  volume  of 
poems  with  the  title  Lyrical  Ballads,  It  contained  poems, 
now  famous,  which  were  so  unlike  the  poetry  then  familiar 
to  readers  that  most  people  stared  and  laughed  at  them. 
So  accustomed  were  they  to  think  of  poetry  as  a  very 
formal  thing,  unusual  ideas  clothed  in  unusual  language, 
that  when  a  poet  sang  of  the  smiles  and  tears,  the  simple 
pleasures  and  the  simple  sorrows  of  plain  folk,  even  of 
children,  and  used  in  his  song  just  such  words  as  ordinary 
people  used,  they  refused  to  believe  they  were  listening  to 
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real  poetry.  This  was  not  so  of  all :  a  few  heard  the 
melody  of  the  song,  and  as  they  listened,  they  were  like 
the  Poor  Susan  of  Wordsworth's  own  ballad ;  the  poetry 
took  them  to  their  home.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  com- 
mon to  men,  the  deep  significance  and  beauty  of  the  world 
which  every  one's  eyes  could  look  on,  were  brought  to 
light,  and  Wordsworth  showed  himself  thus  a  seer,  another 
name  for  a  poet,  since  he  could  see  into  life. 

After  Lyrical  Ballads  was  published,  Wordsworth  went 
to  Germany  for  a  while.  Coleridge  was  his  companion 
part  of  the  time,  but  his  nearest  friend  was  his  sister  Doro- 
thy, and  when  he  went  back  to  England  he  established 
himself  near  one  of  the  lakes  which  he  had  known  as 
a  boy,  and  there  lived  with  his  sister.  He  had  given  up 
the  hopes  he  had  once  entertained  of  a  new  order  of  so- 
ciety; he  became  a  firm  supporter  of  the  church  and 
state,  but  he  did  not  abandon  his  deeper,  constant  sense  of 
a  democracy  which  lay  behind  political  and  ecclesiastical 
forms.  Above  all,  he  believed  in  honest  work.  In  one  of 
his  poems  he  used  the  phrase,  often  quoted  since,  — 
"  Plain  living  and  high  thinking." 

That  was  the  heart  of  Wordsworth's  creed. 

He  married  Mary  Hutchinson  in  1802,  but  his  sister 
Dorothy  continued  to  make  her  home  with  him,  and  was 
a  constant  companion  in  his  walks,  his  short  journeys,  and 
in  his  studies  and  thought.  In  1813,  after  one  or  two 
changes  of  residence,  he  fixed  his  home  at  a  spot  called 
Bydal  Mount,  near  Ambleside,  and  there  he  lived  till  his 
death.  His  house,  which  has  been  visited  by  many  lovers 
of  Wordsworth's  genius,  stands  on  a  knoll  looking  off  upon 
Rydal  Mere,  a  little  sheet  of  water  closed  about  by  moun- 
tains. A  small  bit  of  ground  only  belongs  to  the  place,  but 
so  skilfully  did  the  poet  dispose  his  hedges  and  trees  that 
the  eye  wanders  over  large  tracts,  and  is  not  interrupted  by 
any  apparent  confine.  He  had  distinguished  neighbors,  for 
Coleridge,  Southey,  and  De  Quincey  lived  in  the  same  dis» 
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trict,  and  later  Harriet  Martineau  and  Dr.  Arnold  made 
their  homes  there.  He  died  at  Rydal  Mount,  April  23, 
1850. 

When  one  visits  this  region,  he  takes  with  him  a  volume 
of  Wordsworth's  poems,  and  it  serves  as  a  beautiful  guide 
to  the  country.  Not  that  the  verses  describe  closely  the 
several  scenes,  but  they  are  the  reflection  of  a  poetic  mind 
brought  in  contact  with  varied  nature.  Beethoven  wrote 
over  the  score  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony,  "  Thoughts  of  a 
man  going  into  the  country  in  early  spring."  People  when 
they  hear  the  symphony  sometimes  think  they  hear  the 
song  of  birds,  or  the  wind  in  the  treetops,  or  the  ripple  of 
a  brook.  This  is  not  what  Beethoven  meant  to  convey  :  he 
wished  to  reproduce  the  soul  of  man  as  it  listens  to  bird  or 
wind  or  brook.  Thus  it  was  with  Wordsworth.  He  sees 
a  host  of  golden  daffodils,  and  the  loneliness  which  pos- 
sessed him  as  he  strayed  through  the  field  turns  to  glad- 
ness, even  gayety,  so  that  the  image  of  the  scene  comes 
back  to  him  when  he  is  by  himself  in  some  still  hour.  He 
goes  out  despondent,  and  sees  a  poor,  bent  leech-gatherer 
patiently  about  his  business ;  the  sight  starts  the  memory  of 
men  about  other  sort  of  work,  but  equally  separate  from 
their  fellows,  and  he  goes  back  with  a  kind  of  victorious, 
triumphant  feeling.  Sometimes  he  sings  as  if  his  song  were 
a  very  echo  to  the  sounds  he  hears ;  but  nature  or  the  activi- 
ties of  men  do  not  merely  rebound  from  him  in  a  simple 
description  :  they  pass  through  his  mind  and  partake  of  its 
character. 

The  headnotes  to  the  poems  that  follow  are  by  Words- 
worth himself. 
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THE   REVERIE   OF  POOR  SUSAN. 

This  arose  out  of  my  observation  of  the  affecting'  music  of  these 
birds,  hanging  in  this  way  in  the  London  streets,  during  the  freshness 
and  stillness  of  the  spring  morning. 

At   the   corner   of   Wood   Street,    wlien   daylight 

appears, 
Hangs  a  thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for 

three  years  : 
Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has  heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  bird. 

5  'T  is  a  note  of  enchantment ;  what  ails  her  ?     She 
sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees  ; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  Lothbury  glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
10  Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail, 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's, 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven  :  but  they 

fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade : 
15  The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise, 
And  the  colors  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes  ! 

7.   Lothbury  and  Cheapside  are  streets  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  London. 
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Ethereal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky  ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound  ? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  ? 
5  Thy  nest,  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood  ; 
A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine  ; 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 
10  Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine  ; 
Type  of  the  wrise  who  soar,  but  never  roam  ; 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home. 


SHE    DWELT    AMONG   THE   UNTRODDEN 
WAYS." 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love : 

5  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye ! 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 
10      When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh  ! 
The  difference  to  me ! 
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THE   DAFFODILS. 

The  daffodils  grew,  and  still  grow,  on  the  margin  of  Ullswater.  and 
probably  may  be  seen  to  this  day  as  beautif  ul,  in  the  month  of  March, 
nodding  their  golden  heads  beside  the  dancing  and  foaming  waves. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils  ; 
5  Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
10  Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced  ;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee ; 
15  A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 
In  such  a  jocund  company  : 
I  gazed,  —  and  gazed,  —  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought : 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
20  In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 
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George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  was  born  in  London, 
January  22,  1788.  He  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
peerage,  and  when  his  father  died  in  1791,  he  was  a  poor 
boy,  left  in  the  care  of  a  mother  who  was  incompetent  to 
give  him  a  judicious  training.  When,  by  a  succession  of 
deaths  in  the  family,  he  came  at  ten  years  of  age  into  pos- 
session of  a  title  and  of  the  family  estate  of  Newstead  Ab- 
bey, he  was  already  warped  in  mind  as  he  was  somewhat 
deformed  in  body,  being  lame  from  a  club-foot.  He  had 
his  schooling  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  known  as  a  shy, 
somewhat  ungovernable,  passionate  boy,  who  formed  ardent 
attachments  and  took  a  fierce  delight  in  such  sport  as  he 
could  engage  in.  It  was  said  that  he  chose  the  most  fero- 
cious animals  for  his  pets,  and  he  was  violent  in  his  expres- 
sions. He  had,  indeed,  a  large,  rich  nature,  which  seemed 
constantly  to  be  coming  under  unhappy  influences,  and  from 
an  early  day  he  had  a  way  of  hiding  his  best  emotions  un- 
der a  show  of  indifference  and  swagger,  so  that  what  was 
at  first  a  kind  of  mask  became  in  the  end  almost  his  familiar 
countenance. 

He  passed  from  Harrow  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Both  at  school  and  in  college  he  found  an  outlet  for  his 
moods  in  verse  ;  this  was  called  out  by  the  attachments  he 
formed  and  by  special  occasions,  for  he  always  seemed  to 
be  swayed  by  emotions  which  circumstance  or  adventure 
brought  to  the  surface.  He  published  a  collection  of  these 
poems  when  he  was  nineteen,  under  the  title  Hours  of 
Idleness,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  was  casting 
about  for  something  to  bully,  fell  upon  the  book  with  great 
scorn.  Byron  retorted  with  a  savage  piece  of  sarcasm, 
called  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Revieivers,  which  made 
him  better  known  than  his  original  volume.  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  though  he  had  a  genius  for 
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declamatory  speech,  he  had  little  interest  in  the  details  of 
government,  and  he  found,  moreover,  or  made,  very  few 
friends,  so  that  very  shortly  he  left  England  with  his  friend 
Hobhouse,  and  spent  two  years  of  travel  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  and  Turkey. 

On  his  return,  he  found  himself  in  a  very  embarrassed 
condition  as  regards  his  property;  his  mother  died,  and 
some  of  his  nearest  friends,  and  he  was  left  much  alone  to 
the  increase  of  his  morbid  temper.  But  during  his  absence 
he  had  begun  a  poem  which,  almost  in  the  form  of  a  jour- 
nal in  verse,  contained  the  copious  discharge  of  his  poetic 
feelings,  which  was  now  rich  in  emotion,  now  satiric  and 
splenetic.  This  poem  was  Childe  Harold,  of  which  he  at 
first  published  but  two  cantos.  In  speaking  of  the  effect 
of  its  publication,  he  wrote  :  "  I  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  myself  famous."  His  position  was  at  once  changed ; 
from  being  neglected  and  solitary,  he  became  the  idol  of 
society.  In  succession,  during  the  two  or  three  years  that 
followed,  appeared  The  Giaour,  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  The 
Corsair,  and  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  Byron's  position  was 
that  of  a  very  popular  poet. 

He  married,  January  2,  1815,  Miss  Milbanke,  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  who  won  his  great  admiration  and  whom  he 
had  ardently  pursued,  but  whose  temperament  was  pre- 
cisely the  one  most  ill  adapted  to  master  his  ungovernable 
nature.  They  had  one  child,  Augusta  Ada ;  but  little  more 
than  a  year  elapsed  after  they  were  married,  before  Lady 
Byron  returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  Lord  Byron 
signed  a  deed  of  separation. 

He  made  some  show  in  print  of  his  domestic  affairs,  and 
the  world  in  which  he  lived  took  up  the  quarrel,  for  the 
most  part  pronouncing  against  him.  In  consequence  Lord 
Byron  left  England  in  the  spring  of  1816,  never  to  return. 
For  the  next  seven  years  he  lived  in  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
and  in  this  period  wrote  his  most  notable  poetry,  more  of 
Childe   Harold,  The  Prisoner   of  Chillon,  The  Dream, 
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Mazeppa,  Don  Juan.  He  was  intimate  with  Shelley,  he 
was  most  generous  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  he  became  involved 
in  certain  revolutionary  movements  in  Italy.  His  life  was 
in  a  manner  lawless,  as  if  he  had  cast  away  all  restraint, 
but  his  restless  spirit  broke  forth  into  impassioned  verse, 
and  he  wrote  poems  which  flow  like  rushing  turbulent 
streams  through  the  placid  meadows  of  contemporaneous 
English  literature. 

In  April,  1823,  he  began  a  correspondence  with  the  men 
who  in  Greece  were  attempting  the  overthrow  of  Turkish 
rule,  and  in  July  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  and  his  for- 
tune into  the  cause.  Accordingly  with  a  company  of  friends, 
some  supplies,  and  some  arms,  he  left  Italy  for  Greece,  and 
though  he  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  character  of 
his  new  compatriots,  he  was  steadfast  in  his  enthusiasm. 
He  received  an  appointment  as  commander  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  Lepanto,  and  showed  both  bravery  and  high 
wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition ;  it  failed,  but  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  fortification  of  Missolonghi.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labors  he  was  taken  ill,  and  after  a  short 
sickness  he  died,  April  19,  1824.  Public  honors  were  paid 
to  his  memory  in  Greece,  and  his  body  was  carried  back  to 
England  to  be  buried  in  the  family  vault  near  Newstead. 
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"SHE   WALKS   IN   BEAUTY." 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  ; 

And  all  that 's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  : 
5  Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 

Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace, 
Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
10      Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face  ; 
Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place . 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
15  The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow. 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent. 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 


THE   DESTRUCTION  OF   SENNACHERIB. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the 

sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 
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5  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen: 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath 

blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the 

blast, 
10  And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes   of   the   sleepers  waxed  deadly  and 

chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew 

still ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his 
pride ; 
15  And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 

With   the    dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his 

mail, 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
20  The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And    the    might   of   the   Gentile,   unsmote   by  the 

sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 
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TO   THOMAS   MOORE. 

Moore,  the  poet,  was  a  close  friend  of  Byron's  and  the  editor 
of  his  Life.  Indeed,  Byron  gave  Moore  during  his  lifetime  an 
autobiography  which  never  saw  the  light,  for  after  being  read 
by  a  few  persons,  the  publisher  Murray,  who  had  paid  Moore 
2000  guineas  for  it,  burned  it  in  the  presence  of  a  small  com- 
pany, as  unsuitable  for  publication.  Moore  repaid  the  sum  ad- 
vanced him.  This  poem  was  written  after  Byron  had  left  Eng- 
land for  the  last  time. 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea  ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here  's  a  double  health  to  thee  ! 

5  Here  *s  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate  ; 
And,  whatever  sky  's  above  me, 
Here 's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 
10      Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on '; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me, 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  't  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 
As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink, 
15  Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

,  'T  is  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine, 
That  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be  —  peace  with  thine  and  mine, 
20      And  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 
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Some  one  has  said  that  every  novelist  writes  his  own  life 
in  his  first  story.  Certainly  it  is  possible  to  connect  Gold- 
smith's one  tale,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  with  his  per- 
sonal history.  Born  in  Ireland,  November  10,  1728,  he 
had  received  a  collegiate  training  at  Dublin,  and  afterward 
had  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh.  He  went  to  Leyden 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  then  fell  into  a  course  of  wan- 
dering about  Europe,  returning  to  London  in  1756,  out  of 
pocket,  and  apparently  with  no  great  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  maintain  himself  by  his  profession.  He  was 
usher  for  a  time  in  a  school,  and  attempted  a  little  work  as 
a  medical  practitioner,  but  was  led  by  his  true  genius  to 
write,  even  though  in  the  humble  way  of  a  bookseller's 
hack,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  himself  in  the  company 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Edmund  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  others,  with  whom  he  formed  the  famous  literary  club 
which  is  known  to  us  through  the  detailed  narrative  of 
Boswell's  Johnson.  His  main  work  in  writing  had  been  in 
the  form  of  essays,  especially  a  series  afterward  collected  as 
Letters  from  a  Citizen  of  the  World  to  his  Friends  in  the 
East.  These  were  pretended  letters  chiefly  of  a  Chinese 
scholar  who  discoursed  on  what  he  saw  in  England.  In 
these  papers,  which  followed  the  fashion  of  earlier  essays 
by  Addison  and  Steele,  Goldsmith  attempted  some  character- 
ization of  persons,  so  that  he  was  not  without  facility  when 
he  set  about  the  construction  of  a  systematic  story. 

In  truth,  Goldsmith  was  a  poet  when  he  was  writing 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  as  such  he  was  intent  upon 
those  inner  truths  of  character  which  hold  one,  whether 
they  are  displayed  in  Greek  tragedy  or  English  drama  or 
fiction.  Moreover,  in  the  scope  of  his  story,  he  seized  upon 
a  large,  elemental  experience,  that  of  a  man  like  the  patri- 
arch Job,  righteous  and  prosperous,  who  is  plunged  into 
misery  without  losing  his  uprightness,  and  finally  in  his 
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latter  end  is  more  blessed  than  at  the  beginning.  He  was 
a  poet  when  writing  of  the  Vicar,  as  he  was  when  drawing 
the  portrait  of  the  preacher  in  The  Deserted  Village. 

Besides  being  a  poet,  Goldsmith  had  a  philosophic  mind. 
That  is  seen  in  The  Traveller  and  in  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage;  many  of  the  separate  reflections  which  occur  in  those 
poems  are  to  be  found  also  in  this  tale,  but  in  a  poem  the 
writer  is  compelled  by  his  art  to  let  his  philosophy  perme- 
ate his  verse  and  never  at  any  time  to  overweigh  it,  else  he 
becomes  a  poetic  philosopher  and  ceases  to  be  a  philosophic 
poet ;  in  a  tale,  especially  as  novel  writing  was  understood 
in  Goldsmith's  time,  the  author,  if  possessed  of  strong  philo- 
sophic tendencies,  has  less  constraint,  and  may  give  his 
views  at  large  through  his  characters  as  mouthpieces. 

It  is  as  an  artist  that  we  respect  Goldsmith.  The  con- 
trasts which  he  bears  in  mind  find  delightful  illustration  in 
the  true  contrasts  of  character.  The  fussy,  small-souled, 
intriguing  Mrs.  Primrose  is  set  off  against  the  unworldly, 
large-minded  Vicar,  but  by  a  number  of  delicate  touches  we 
are  shown  the  Vicar  in  his  own  amiable  weaknesses,  and  in 
the  shrewdness  which  peeps  through  his  cloak  of  unworldli- 
ness.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  an  autobiographical 
tale,  and  let  the  story-teller  really  see  himself  in  the  glass, 
but  Goldsmith  does  this. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  appears  to  have  been  written 
about  the  year  1762.  There  is  a  story  that  Goldsmith, 
who  was  always  improvident,  was  relieved  from  a  very 
urgent  embarrassment  by  the  interposition  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  saw  the  merit  of  The  Vicar,  then  in  manuscript,  and 
got  money  for  Goldsmith  by  the  sale  of  it.  The  publisher, 
for  some  reason,  did  nothing  about  printing  it  until  after 
The  Traveller  had  brought  reputation  to  the  poet,  when  he 
brought  out  the  tale.  This  was  in  1766,  and  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  bibliography  shows  that  it  was  published  again 
in  that  year,  in  1767,  in  1770,  and  then  in  1774,  just  when 
Goldsmith  died. 


THE   VICAR   OF  WAKEFIELD. 
MOSES   AT   THE   FAIR. 

From  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

As  the  fair  happened  on  the  following  day,  I  had 
intentions  of  going  myself  ;  but  my  wife  persuaded 
me  that  I  had  got  a  cold,  and  nothing  could  prevail 
upon  her  to  permit  me  from  home.  "  No,  my  dear," 
said  she,  "  our  son  Moses  is  a  discreet  boy,  and  can 
buy  and  sell  to  very  good  advantage ;  you  know  all 
our  great  bargains  are  of  his  purchasing.  He  always 
stands  out  and  higgles,' and  actually  tires  them  till  he 
gets  a  bargain." 

As  I  had  some  opinion  of  my  son's  prudence,  I  was 
willing  enough  to  intrust  him  with  this  commission; 
and  the  next  morning  I  perceived  his  sisters  mighty 
busy  in  fitting  out  Moses  for  the  fair  ;  trimming  his 
hair,  brushing  his  buckles,  and  cocking  his  hat  with 
pins.  The  business  of  the  toilet  being  over,»we  had 
at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  mounted  upon 
the  colt,  with  a  deal  box  before  him  to  bring  home 
groceries  in.  He  had  on  a  coat  made  of  that  cloth 
they  called  thunder  and  lightning,  which,  though 
grown  too  short,  was  much  too  good  to  be  thrown 
away.  His  waistcoat  was  of  gosling  green,  and  his 
sisters  had  tied  his  hair  with  a  broad  black  riband. 
We  all  followed  him  several  paces  from  the  door, 
bawling  after  him  Good  luck,  Good  luck,  till  we 
could  see  him  no  longer.  .  .  . 

This  was  to  be  our  visiting  day.  The  next  that 
came  was  Mr.  Burchell,  who  had  been  at  the  fair. 
He  brought  my  little  ones  a  pennyworth  of  ginger- 
bread  each,  which   my  wife   undertook  to  keep  for 
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them,  and  give  them  by  letters  at  a  time.  He  brought 
my  daughters  also  a  couple  of  boxes,  in  which  they 
might  keep  wafers,  snuff,  patches,  or  even  money, 
when  they  got  it.  My  wife  was  usually  fond  of 
a  weasel-skin  purse,  as  being  the  most  lucky ;  but 
this  by  the  bye.  .  .  .  When  he  read  the  note  from 
the  two  ladies,  he  shook  his  head,  and  observed  that 
an  affair  of  this  sort  demanded  the  utmost  circum- 
spection. This  air  of  diffidence  highly  displeased  my 
wife. 

"  I  never  doubted,  sir,"  cried  she,  "  your  readiness 
to  be  against  my  daughters  and  me.  You  have  more 
circumspection  than  is  wanted.  However,  I  fancy 
when  we  come  to  ask  advice,  we  will  apply  to  persons 
who  seem  to  have  made  use  of  it  themselves." 

"Whatever  my  own  conduct  may  have  been, 
madam,"  replied  he,  "  is  not  the  present  question ; 
though  as  I  have  made  no  use  of  advice  myself,  I 
should  in  conscience  give  it  to  those  that  will." 

As  I  was  apprehensive  this  answer  might  draw  on 
a  repartee,  making  up  by  abuse  what  it  wanted  in 
wit,  I  changed  the  subject,  by  seeming  to  wonder 
what  could  keep  our  son  so  long  at  the  fair,  as  it  was 
now  almost  nightfall. 

"  Never  mind  our  son,"  cried  my  wife,  "  depend 
upon  it  he  knows  what  he  is  about.  I  '11  warrant 
we  '11  never  see  him  sell  his  hen  of  a  rainy  day.  I 
have  seen  him  buy  such  bargains  as  would  amaze  one. 
I  '11  tell  you  a  good  story  about  that,  that  will  make 
you  split  your  sides  with  laughing.  But  as  I  live, 
yonder  comes  Moses,  without  a  horse  and  the  box  at 
his  back."  As  she  spoke  Moses  came  slowly  on 
foot,  and  sweating  under  the  deal  box,  which  he  had 
strapped  round  his  shoulders. 
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"Welcome,  welcome,  Moses;  well,  my  boy,  what 
have  you  brought  us  from  the  fair?  " 

"  I  have  brought  you  myself,"  cried  Moses,  with  a 
sly  look,  and  resting  the  box  on  the  dresser. 

"  Ay,  Moses,"  cried  my  wife,  "  that  we  know  ;  but 
where  is  the  horse  ?  " 

"  I  have  sold  him,"  cried  Moses,  "  for  three  pounds 
five  shillings  and  twopence." 

"  Well  done,  my  good  boy,"  returned  she  ;  "  I  knew 
you  would  touch  them  off.  Between  ourselves,  three 
pounds  five  shillings  and  twopence  is  no  bad  day's 
work.     Come,  let  us  have  it  then." 

"  I  have  brought  back  no  money,"  cried  Moses 
again.  "  I  have  laid  it  all  out  on  a  bargain,  and  here 
it  is,"  pulling  out  a  bundle  from  his  breast :  "  here 
they  are ;  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  with  silver  rims 
and  shagreen  cases." 

"  A  gross  of  green  spectacles !  "  repeated  my  wife 
in  a  faint  voice.  "  And  you  have  parted  with  the 
colt,  and  brought  us  back  nothing  but  a  gross  of 
green  paltry  spectacles  !  " 

"  Dear  mother,"  cried  the  boy,  "  why  won't  you 
listen  to  reason?  I  had  them  a  dead  bargain,  or  I 
should  not  have  bought  them.  The  silver  rims  alone 
will  sell  for  double  the  money." 

"  A  fig  for  the  silver  rims,"  cried  my  wife  in  a 
passion :  "T  dare  swear  they  won't  sell  for  above  half 
the  money  at  the  rate  of  broken  silver,  Ave  shillings 
an  ounce." 

"  You  need  be  under  no  uneasiness,"  cried  I,  "  about 
selling  the  rims,  for  they  are  not  worth  sixpence  ;  for 
I  perceive  they  are  only  copper  varnished  over." 

"  What,"  cried  my  wife,  "  not  silver  !  the  rims  not 
silver ! " 
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"  No,"  cried  I,  "  no  more  silver  than  your  sauce- 
pan." 

"  And  so,"  returned  she,  "we  have  parted  with  the 
colt,  and  have  only  got  a  gross  of  green  spectacles, 
with  copper  rims  and  shagreen  cases !  A  murrain 
take  such  trumpery.  The  blockhead  has  been  im- 
posed upon,  and  should  have  known  his  company 
better." 

"  There,  my  dear,"  cried  I,  "  you  are  wrong,  he 
should  not  have  known  them  at  all." 

"  Marry,  hang  the  idiot,"  returned  she  again,  "  to 
bring  me  such  stuff  ;  if  I  had  them  I  would  throw 
them  in  the  fire." 

"  There  again  you  are  wrong,  my  dear,"  cried  I ; 
"for  though  they  be  copper,  we  will  keep  them  by 
us,  as  copper  spectacles,  you  know,  are  better  than 
nothing." 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  Moses  was  undeceived. 
He  now  saw  that  he  had  indeed  been  imposed  upon 
by  a  prowling  sharper,  who,  observing  his  figure,  had 
marked  him  for  an  easy  prey.  I  therefore  asked  the 
circumstances  of  his  deception.  He  sold  the  horse,  it 
seems,  and  walked  the  fair  in  search  of  another.  A 
reverend-looking  man  brought  him  to  a  tent,  under  a 
pretence  of  having  one  to  sell.  u  Here,"  continued 
Moses,  "we  met  another  man,  very  well  dressed,  who 
desired  to  borrow  twenty  pounds  upon  these,  saying 
that  he  wanted  money,  and  would  dispose  of  them  for 
a  third  of  the  value.  The  first  gentleman,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  my  friend,  whispered  me  to  buy  them, 
and  cautioned  me  not  to  let  so  good  an  offer  pass.  I 
sent  for  Mr.  Flamborough,  and  they  talked  him  up 
as  finely  as  they  did  me,  and  so  at  last  we  were  per- 
suaded to  buy  the  two  gross  between  us." 
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Robert  Burns,  the  greatest  of  British  song  writers,  was 
born  January  25,  1759.  His  father,  William  Burns,  at  the 
time  of  the  poet's  birth  was  a  gardener  and  farm-overseer 
at  Alloway  in  Ayrshire  in  Scotland,  and  was  always  a  poor 
man.  Like  many  others  of  his  class  in  Scotland,  he  prized 
highly  every  mental  accomplishment,  and  gave  his  children 
every  advantage  within  his  limited  reach.  Through  him 
an  excellent  teacher  was  brought  to  the  village.  An  auto- 
biographical letter  from  Burns  to  a  friend  acknowledges  his 
early  debt  to  this  man  for  sound  instruction,  and,  no  less 
generously,  to  an  ignorant  old  woman  who  plied  him  as  a 
child  with  all  the  local  fairy-stories  and  superstitions  which 
filled  her  credulous  brain.  Thus,  he  says,  were  "  the  latent 
seeds  of  poetry  "  cultivated.  They  were  further  developed 
by  the  reading  of  such  books  of  verse,  Scottish  and  English, 
as  the  school-master  put  into  the  eager  boy's  hands.  By 
the  time  he  was  twenty-two,  he  spoke  of  Poesy,  as  he  might 
have  done  long  before,  "  as  a  darling  walk  for  my  mind." 

Many  things  had  befallen  him,  however,  through  his 
youth.  At  fifteen  he  had  had  his  first  experience  of  love- 
making,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  could  truly  say  in  the 
words  of  his  own  song  :  — 

"  The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spent 
Are  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O !  " 

In  the  period  of  youth,  also,  he  formed  his  habits  of  con- 
viviality. Full  of  wit  and  glad  to  escape  from  a  naturally 
melancholy  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when,  at  seventeen,  he 
went  to  study  trigonometry  and  mensuration  at  a  village  on 
the  Ayrshire  coast  much  frequented  by  smugglers,  their  free 
ways  appealed  to  him  strongly. 

Except  for  another  absence  from  home,  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  flax-dresser,  Burns  lived 
with  his  own  people,  until,  getting  deep  in  difficulties,  he 
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proposed  seeking  his  fortune  with  his  brother  Gilbert,  in 
the  West  Indies.  To  raise  the  money  for  his  passage  to 
America  Burns  published  his  poems,  and  soon  received  £20 
from  their  sale.  Their  rare  merit  was  quickly  recognized 
and  just  as  the  poet  was  about  to  embark  on  a  ship  from 
the  Clyde,  he  received  an  urgent  appeal  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  Edinburgh  with  a  second  edition.  This  jumped  with  his 
inmost  wishes,  and  his  departure  was  abandoned. 

In  Edinburgh  he  soon  found  himself  the  lion  of  the  hour. 
No  poet  was  ever  more  thoroughly  of  his  own  country  than 
Burns.  The  very  fact  of  his  lowly  origin  and  opportunities 
made  him  then,  as  it  makes  him  still,  the  more  conspicuous 
as  a  poet  born  and  not  made  to  sing.  The  second  edition 
was  an  immediate  success,  and  the  Ayrshire  ploughman 
was  feted  by  all  the  wise  and  great,  as  they  were  thought, 
of  the  Scottish  capital.  He  felt,  however,  that  this  new  life 
was  not  for  him,  and,  having  tasted  of  it,  took  a  lease  in 
the  spring  of  1788  of  the  farm  of  Ellisland. 

Farming  was  again  a  failure,  and  but  for  Burns's  ap- 
pointment as  an  exciseman  with  a  salary  of  £50  a  year,  the 
very  necessities  of  life  would  have  been  most  meagrely  sup- 
plied. As  it  was,  the  farm  had  to  be  abandoned  in  1791, 
and  the  family,  steadily  growing,  took  lodgings  in  the  town 
of  Dumfries.  As  from  Ellisland  Burns  had  sent  song  after 
song  to  Edinburgh  for  the  Scots  Musical  Museum,  so  from 
Dumfries  he  kept  Mr.  George  Thomson  constantly  supplied 
with  beautiful  lyrics  for  his  collection  of  national  songs. 

In  Dumfries  matters  did  not  mend.  A  growing  feeling 
of  resentment  against  the  world  made  the  poet  more  defiant 
of  society  than  ever.  He  quarrelled  with  some  of  his  best 
friends,  and  was  generally  at  odds  with  his  surroundings. 
His  last  days  were  clouded  by  debts  and  the  threat  of 
prison,  yet  his  friends  and  faithful  wife  did  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  him  comfort.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1796, 
he  died. 
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JOHN   ANDERSON. 
Tune  —  John  Anderson  my  Jo. 

John  Andekson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonny  brow  was  brent ; 
5  But  now  your  brow  is  beld,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw  ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 
10      We  clamb  the  hill  thegither, 
And  monie  a  canty  day,  John, 
We  've  had  wi'  ane  anither  : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 
But  hand  in  hand  we  '11  go, 
15  And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson  my  jo. 

1.  jo,  sweetheart. 

2.  acquent,  acquainted. 

4.  brent,  smooth. 

5.  beld,  bald. 
7.  pow,  head. 

10.  clamb,  climbed  ;  thegither,  together. 

11.  canty,  pleasant. 

12.  ane  anither,  one  another. 
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HIGHLAND   MARY. 

Tune  —  Katharine  Ogie. 

Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  ! 
5  There  simmer  first  unf auld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  f areweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk, 
10      How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 
Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
15  For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 
Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  monie  a  vow,  and  locked  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  f  u'  tender ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 
20      We  tore  oursels  asunder : 
But,  oh  !  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green 's  the  sod,  and  cauld  's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary ! 

4.  drumlie,  muddy. 

5.  simmer,  summer  ;  unfauld,  unfold. 

6.  langest,  longest. 
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OH,    WERT  THOU  IN  THE  CAULD  BLAST 

25  Oh,  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 
I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly, 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 
30      That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 
Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 


"OH,  WERT  THOU  IN  THE   CAULD   BLAST." 

Miss  Jessy  Lewars  was  a  young-  lady  who  helped  Mrs.  Burns  to 
nurse  the  poet  in  his  last  illness.  Of  the  origin  of  Oh,  Wert  Thou 
in  the  Cauld  Blast,  she  has  told  that  one  morning  Burns  called  upon 
her,  and  said  if  she  would  play  him  any  tune  of  which  she  was  fond, 
he  would  write  words  for  her  to  sing  to  it.  She  played  a  melody,  and 
as  soon  as  Burns  had  it  well  in  his  mind,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  this 
song  in  a  few  minutes. 

Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I  'd  shelter  thee,  I  'd  shelter  thee ! 
5  Or  did  Misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw, 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a' ! 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 
10      Of  earth  and  air,  of  earth  and  air, 
The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there ! 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign, 
15  The  only  jewel  in  my  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen ! 
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BONNIE   DOON. 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fair ! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  f  u'  o'  care ! 

5  Thou  'It  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 
That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  love  was  true. 

Thou  It  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 
10      That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wistna  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
15  And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  off  its  thorny  tree, 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 
20      But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

8.  fause,  false. 

12.  ivistna,  knew  not. 

19.  staw,  stole. 
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The  Spectator  was  a  folio  sheet  which  appeared  in 
London  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1710-11,1  was  issued 
daily  until  December  6,  1712,  when  it  was  discontinued 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  resumed  June  18,  1714,  and  then 
issued  three  times  a  week  until  December  20  of  the  same 
year,  when  it  ceased  altogether.  A  daily  paper,  it  resem- 
bled the  modern  daily  paper  only  in  having  advertisements 
on  the  same  sheet,  but  these  were  few  and  unobtrusive. 
It  was  in  effect  far  more  comparable  with  the  modern 
magazine,  for  it  left  news  and  politics  and  trade  to  the  gen- 
eral newspaper,  which  was  then  beginning  to  assert  itself, 
and  occupied  itself  with  criticism  on  books,  comments  on 
fashions  and  manners,  and,  what  interests  us  most,  attempts 
at  character  drawing  and  portraits  of  typical  personages. 

The  Spectator  is  chief  among  the  papers  of  its  class 
which  occupied  the  central  position  in  literature  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  holds  its  high  place  because  it 
was  almost  wholly  the  work  of  the  two  best  writers  of 
English  at  that  time,  Joseph  Addison  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  Both  of  these  men  were  artists  in  letters,  but  they 
had  also  that  wholesome  view  of  life  which  forbade  them 
to  treat  men  and  manners  merely  as  playthings  for  the 
imagination.  The  essay  was  the  form  of  literature  which 
they  found  most  available,  for  it  was  the  nearest  artistic 
reproduction  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  London  of  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  London  of 
coffee-houses,  of  court  manners  extending  into  the  multi- 
tude of  families  which  allied  themselves  with  the  two  great 

1  In  the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  still 
common  to  treat  March  25  as  New  Year's  Day.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  indicate  the  precise  year  of  the  days  between  January  1 
and  March  25,  it  was  customary  to  write  the  double  year  date 
as  1710-11,  or  171  J,  meaning  1710,  if  the  reader  observed 
March  25  as  New  Year's  Day  ;  1711  if  he  observed  January  1. 
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parties  in  English  politics,  and  the  London  of  a  commercial 
class  rising  into  dignity  and  power. 

In  the  essay  as  Addison  and  Steele  perfected  it  lay  as 
yet  undeveloped  the  modern  novel.  The  romance  was  a 
form  of  literature  recognized  and  accepted,  and  when  the 
writers  of  these  essays  feigned  narratives  of  distressed  or 
inquiring  damsels,  they  often  gave  them  names  out  of  the 
romances,  as  Annabella,  Eucratia,  Amaryllis,  Leonora,  and 
the  like.  But  they  fell,  also,  into  the  way  of  calling  the 
fictitious  figures  Patience  Giddy,  Thomas  Trusty,  Sam 
Hopewell,  and  similar  homely  names,  and  at  every  stroke 
came  nearer,  also,  to  the  familiar  forms  of  actual  life.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  popularity  of  The  Spectator  from  the 
first  was  due  largely  to  the  reality  with  which  its  authors 
invested  the  characters  whom  they  impersonated.  As  soon 
as  the  Spectator  himself  had  drawn  his  own  portrait,  he 
enlisted  the  interest  and  attention  of  a  compact  society  of 
readers  in  London  who  loved  gossip  and  social  intercourse 
and  were  delighted  to  see  their  taste  thus  reflected  in  grace- 
ful literature.  And  when  the  next  day  this  new  paper  pro- 
ceeded to  sketch  a  group  of  individual  men,  making  them, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  club,  the  possibilities  which 
lay  in  this  reproduction,  as  in  a  mirror,  of  contemporaneous 
society,  were  so  great  that  this  new  creation  in  letters  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  projectors  of  the  paper 
were  inspirited  by  their  instantaneous  success. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  either  Addison  or  Steele  perceived 
the  full  force  of  what  they  had  done.  Their  main  interest 
was  still  in  criticism  of  life,  and  the  figures  they  so  deftly 
manipulated  were  rather  agreeable  reliefs,  and  even  occa- 
sional mouthpieces  of  sentiment,  than  living  persons  whose 
fortunes  were  of  the  utmost  importance.  Still,  there  these 
creations  were,  and  from  time  to  time  the  artists  who  fash- 
ioned them  revived  them  for  their  delight  and  added  one 
touch  of  nature  after  another.  The  central  figure  was  that 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
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DEATH  OF  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.1 

Heu  Pietas  !  heu  prisca  Fides ! 2 

Virgil,  JEneid,  vi.  878. 

We  last  night  received  a  Piece  of  ill  News  at  our 
Club,  which  very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us. 
I  question  not  but  my  Readers  themselves  will  be 
troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no 
longer  in  Suspence,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is 
dead.  He  departed  this  Life  at  his  House  in  the 
Country,  after  a  few  Weeks  Sickness.  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  has  a  Letter  from  one  of.  his  Correspond- 
ents in  those  Parts,  that  informs  him  the  old  Man 
caught  a  Cold  at  the  County-Sessions,  as  he  was  very 
warmly  promoting  an  Address  of  his  own  penning,  in 
which  he  succeeded  according  to  his  Wishes.  But 
this  Particular  comes  from  a  Whig-Justice  of  Peace, 
who  was  always  Sir  Roger's  Enemy  and  Antago- 
nist. I  have  Letters  both  from  the  Chaplain  and 
Captain  Sentry  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are 
filled  with  many  Particulars  to  the  Honour  of  the 
good  old  Man.  I  have  likewise  a  Letter  from  the 
Butler,  who  took  so  much  care  of  me  last  Summer 
when  I  was  at  the  Knight's  House.  As  my  Friend 
the  Butler  mentions,  in  the  Simplicity  of  his  Heart, 
several  Circumstances  the  others  have  passed  over  in 
Silence,  I  shall  give  my  Reader  a  Copy  of  his  Letter, 
without  any  Alteration  or  Diminution. 

1.  To  show  the  style  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  this 
number  of  The  Spectator  is  reproduced  with  the  spelling,  italics, 
and  capitalization  originally  used. 

2.  Ah  piety  !  ah  ancient  faith  ! 
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Honoured  /Sir, 

4  Knowing  that  you  was 1  my  old  Master's  good 
4  Friend,  I  could  not  forbear  sending  you  the  melan- 
4  choly  News  of  his  Death,  which  has  afflicted  the 
'whole  Country,  as  well  as  his  poor  Servants,  who 
4  loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our  Lives. 
4  I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  Death  the  last  County 
4  Sessions,  where  he  would  go  to  see  Justice  done  to  a 
4  poor  Widow  Woman,  and  her  Fatherless  Children, 
4  that  had  been  wronged  by  a  neighbouring  Gentle- 
4  man  ;  for  you  know,  Sir,  my  good  Master  was  al- 
4  ways  the  poor  Man's  Friend.  Upon  his  coming 
4  home,  the  first  Complaint  he  made  was,  that  he  had 
4  lost  his  Roast-Beef  Stomach,  not  being  able  to  touch 
'  a  Sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  Custom ; 
4  and  you  know  he  used  to  take  great  Delight  in  it. 
4  From  that  time  forward  he  grew  worse  and  worse, 
4  but  still  kept  a  good  Heart  to  the  last.  Indeed  we 
4  were  once  in  great  Hope  of  his  Recovery,  upon  a 
4  kind  Message  that  was  sent  him  from  the  Widow 
4  Lady  whom  he  had  made  love  to  the  Forty  last 
4  Years  of  his  Life  ;  but  this  only  proved  a  Light'ning 
4  before  Death.  He  has  bequeathed  to  this  Lady,  as 
6  a  token  of  his  Love,  a  great  Pearl  Necklace,  and  a 
4  Couple  of  Silver  Bracelets  set  with  Jewels,  which 
4  belonged  to  my  good  old  Lady  his  Mother  :  He  has 
4  bequeathed  the  fine  white  Gelding,  that  he  used  to 
4  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his  Chaplain,  because  he 
4  thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him,  and  has  left  you 
4  all  his  Books.  He  has,  moreover,  bequeathed  to 
1  the  Chaplain   a   very   pretty  Tenement   with   good 

1.  Not  necessarily  to  be  referred  to  the  butler's  ignorance  of 
good  English,  for  the  locution  was  common  enough  amongst 
well-educated  men  at  this  time. 
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4  Lands  about  it.  It  being  a  very  cold  Day  when  he 
'  made  his  Will,  he  left  for  Mourning,  to  every  Man 
4  in  the  Parish,  a  great  Frize-Coat,  and  to  every 
4  Woman  a  black  Riding-hood.  It  was  a  most  mov- 
4  ing  Sight  to  see  him  take  leave  of  his  poor  Servants, 
4  commending  us  all  for  our  Fidelity,  whilst  we  were 
'  not  able  to  speak  a  Word  for  weeping.  As  we 
'  most  of  us  are  grown  Gray-headed  in  our  Dear 
4  Master's  Service,  he  has  left  us  Pensions  and  Lega- 
4  cies,  which  we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon,  the 
6  remaining  part  of  our  Days.  He  has  bequeath 'd  a 
*  great  deal  more  in  Charity,  which  is  not  yet  come  to 
4  my  Knowledge,  and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the 
4  Parish,  that  he  has  left  Mony  to  build  a  Steeple  to 
4  the  Church ;  for  he  was  heard  to  say  some  time  ago, 
4  that  if  he  lived  two  Years  longer,  Coverly  Church 
4  should  have  a  Steeple  to  it.  The  Chaplain  tells 
4  every  body  that  he  made  a  very  good  End,  and 
4  never  speaks  of  him  without  Tears.  He  was  bur- 
4  ied,  according  to  his  own  Directions,  among  the 
4  Family  of  the  Coverly's,  on  the  Left  Hand  of  his 
4  father  Sir  Arthur.  The  Coffin  was  carried  by  Six 
4  of  his  Tenants,  and  the  Pall  held  up  by  Six  of  the 
4  Quorum :  The  whole  Parish  follow'd  the  Corps  with 
4  heavy  Hearts,  and  in  their  Mourning  Suits,  the 
4  Men  in  Frize,  and  the  Women  in  Riding-Hoods. 
4  Captain  Sentry,  my  Master's  Nephew,  has  taken 
4  Possession  of  the  Hall-House,  and  the  whole  Estate. 
4  When  my  old  Master  saw  him  a  little  before  his 
4  Death,  he  shook  him  by  the  Hand,  and  wished  him 
4  Joy  of  the  Estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  desiring 
4  him  only  to  make  good  Use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the 
4  several  Legacies,  and  the  Gifts  of  Charity  which  he 
4  told  him  he  had  left  as  Quitrents  upon  the  Estate. 
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4  The  Captain  truly  seems  a  courteous  Man,  though 
4  he  says  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  those  whom 
4  my  Master  loved,  and  shows  great  Kindness  to  the 
4  old  House-dog,  that  you  know  my  poor  Master  was 
4  so  fond  of.  It  would  have  gone  to  your  Heart  to 
4  have  heard  the  Moans  the  dumb  Creature  made  on 
4  the  Day  of  my  Master's  Death.  He  has  ne'er  joyed 
4  himself  since ;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  'T  was  the 
4  melancholiest  Day  for  the  poor  People  that  ever 
4  happened  in  Worcestershire.  This  being  all  from, 
Honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  Sorrowful  Servant, 

Edward  Biscuit. 
4  P.  S.     My  Master  desired,  some  Weeks  before 
4  he  died,  that  a  Book  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the 
4  Carrier   should  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
4  in  his  Name.' 

This  Letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  Butler's 
Manner  of  writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  Idea  of  our 
good  old  Friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there 
was  not  a  dry  Eye  in  the  Club.  Sir  Andrew  open- 
ing the  Book,  found  it  to  be  a  Collection  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.  There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  with  some  Passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir 
Roger's  own  Hand.  Sir  Andrew  found  that  they 
related  to  two  or  three  Points,  which  he  had  disputed 
with  Sir  Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the 
Club.  Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  merry  at 
such  an  Incident  on  another  Occasion,  at  the  sight  of 
the  old  Man's  Hand-writing  burst  into  Tears,  and 
put  the  Book  into  his  Pocket.  Captain  Sentry  in- 
forms me,  that  the  Knight  has  left  Kings  and  Mourn- 
ing for  every  one  in  the  Club, 
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John  Milton  was  born  in  the  heart  of  London,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1608.  His  father  was  born  very  near  the  time  of 
Shakespeare's  birth,  and  was  a  student  at  Oxford  in  his 
youth.  It  was  while  he  was  a  student  that  England  was 
wavering  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  The 
poet's  grandfather  held  to  the  old  order,  and  when  his  son 
was  found  leaning  toward  the  new  he  disinherited  him,  and 
left  him  to  his  own  devices.  Thus  the  poet  came  of  a  father 
who  sympathized  with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare. 

His  father  evidently  intended  John  Mijton  to  be  a  priest 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  there  were  two  forces  which 
were  at  work  in  the  student  forbidding  this.  He  was  ac- 
quiring a  certain  independence  of  mind  which  made  him 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  growing  ecclesiasticism,  and  he 
was  cherishing  a  noble  ambition  to  devote  himself  to  high 
poetry.  So,  since  his  father  had  now  retired  from  business 
and  taken  himself  to  a  little  village  named  Horton  about 
seventeen  miles  west  of  London,  here  in  the  midst  of  green 
fields  intersected  by  numberless  brooks  and  small  streams, 
he  lived  quietly  and  studiously  for  half  a  dozen  years.  It 
was  during  this  musing  country  life  in  the  flush  of  his  open- 
ing power  that  he  wrote  the  minor  poems  which  would  have 
given  him  a  great  place  in  English  literature  had  he  never 
written  Paradise  Lost ;  for  here  he  wrote  the  lovely  pair 
of  poems,  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  here  he  penned 
the  playful  fancies  which  gave  poetic  dignity  to  festivals, 
Arcades  and  Comas,  and  here  he  wrote  the  elegy  Lycidas, 
which  rose  above  a  personal  lament  into  a  noble  burst  of 
patriotism. 

In  the  spring  of  1638  he  set  out  by  easy  stages  for  Italy, 
and  in  the  fall  he  was  in  Florence.  With  his  mind  steeped 
in  ancient  literature  and  feeding  eagerly  on  the  new  Italian 
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literature  and  art,  Milton  seems  to  have  had  an  intellectual 
feast,  but  while  he  was  planning  further  journeys,  there 
came  news  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  and  he  returned 
home.  The  civil  war  did  more  than  break  up  Milton's 
plans  for  travel ;  it  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life  as 
he  had  laid  it  out.  For  twenty  years  the  poet  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  patriot,  the  scholar,  the  man  of  public  affairs. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  clamorous  din  of  public  affairs, 
there  came  from  him  those  noble  spontaneous  sonnets  which 
were  prompted  by  the  massacre  in  Piedmont,  and  by  his 
friendship  for  Cromwell  and  Vane.  There  is  an  affecting 
sonnet  also  on  his  blindness,  for  in  1652,  when  he  was 
forty-three  years  old,  a  gradual  failing  of  sight  had  ended 
in  total  blindnes$.  Thus  when  the  end  of  his  hopes  for 
England  seemed  to  have  come  and  the  kingdom  was  re- 
stored in  1660,  Milton  was  a  poor,  blind  man,  driven  into 
obscurity  by  the  coming  into  power  of  those  he  had  opposed 
all  his  life. 

For  a  while  Milton  was  in  hiding,  and  he  was  forced  to 
give  up  much  of  what  property  he  had.  He  lost  besides 
by  fire,  but  though  poor  in  worldly  goods  and  blind,  his 
mind  to  him  a  kingdom  was,  and  so,  bidding  good-by  to 
courts  and  the  whirl  of  public  life,  he  returned  to  a  schol- 
ar's ways.  The  stream  which  had  been  diverted  returned 
to  the  channel  of  poetry,  and  the  story  of  his  last  years 
is  the  story  of  writing  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Re- 
gained. He  listened  to  readers  and  he  dictated  his  poems. 
In  his  youth  he  had  pondered  over  large  schemes  of  verse. 
Now  in  his  old  age,  after  taking  part  in  a  revolution  which 
had  been  set  in  motion  by  love  of  liberty  and  a  deep  re- 
ligious earnestness,  he  took  the  great  theme  of  the  human 
race  in  its  relation  to  God.  The  largeness  of  the  poet's 
ideal,  a  largeness  which  had  been  before  him  all  his  life, 
finds  expression  in  this  great  epic.  Milton  died  November 
8, 1674. 
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Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forc'd  fingers  rude, 

5  Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 
Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

10  Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?     He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

15      Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring. 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse ; 

1.  Yet  once  more.  Milton  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  his  first 
period  of  verse,  and  as  he  attacks  this  new  subject  it  is  with  a 
fresh  consciousness  of  his  high  poetic  errand  ;  and  as  the  open- 
ing lines  show,  in  a  figure  which  disregards  strict  literalness  of 
parallel,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  untimely  fate  which  calls  out 
his  poetic  speech. 

6.  Dear,  dire. 

10.  Readers  of  Virgil  will  note  the  likeness  to  neget  quis  car- 
mina  Gallo  in  the  tenth  Eclogue. 

13.   Welter,  rise  and  fall  with  the  waves. 

15.  Milton,  who  looks  for  his  models  to  classic  rather  than 
earlier  English  verse,  follows  the  almost  uniform  mode  of  elegiac 
verse  in  this  summons  to  the  muses  who  dwell  by  Helicon. 

16.  Milton  drew  this  from  the  Greek  poet  Hesiod. 
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So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
20  With  lucky  words  favour  my  destin'd  urn, 

And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 
For  we  were  nurst  upon  the  self-same  hill, 

Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
25  Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn, 

We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 

Batt'ning  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
so  Oft  till  the  Star  that  rose,  at  ev'ning,  bright 

Toward  Heav'n's  descent  had  slop'd  his  westering 
wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 

Temper'd  to  th'  oaten  flute, 

though  Satyrs  danc'd,  and  Fauns  with  clov'n  heel 
35  From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long, 

And  old  Damsetas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 
But  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 

19.  Muse,  poet. 

20.  The  accent  in  reading  should  be  on  my,  since  the  poet  is 
wishing  for  a  future  reward  of  verse  for  himself,  like  that  he  is 
about  to  bestow. 

23.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  singer  of  this  monody 
feigns  himself  and  Lycidas,  after  the  manner  of  ancient  verse, 
to  be  shepherds.  The  actual  fact  was  that  they  had  a  common 
college. 

28.  Gray-fly,  otherwise  the  trumpet-fly. 

33.  The  fiction  of  shepherd  life  is  continued.  In  fancy  the 
rude  pipe  made  of  straw  is  played  on,  the  rural  ditties  being 
tempered  or  set  to  it. 

36.  Damcetas.  Theocritus  and  Virgil  used  this  name  for  the 
herdsmen  in  their  pastorals.  It  is  suggested  that  Milton  was 
making  playful  reference  to  the  tutor  of  King  and  himself,  W. 
Chappell,  of  Christ's  College. 
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Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return ! 

Thee  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves 
40  With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 

And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen, 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
45  As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 

When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 
50      Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 
deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 

Where  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
55  Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 

Ay  me,  I  fondly  dream ! 

Had   ye   been  there  —  for  what   could   that  have 
done? 

What  could  the  Muse  herself,  that  Orpheus  bore, 

The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 
60  Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 

38.  Must.  If  Milton  had  said  wilt,  he  would  have  implied 
that  Lycidas  could  but  would  not  ;  must  declares  that  he  is  under 
constraint. 

41.  The  echoes  are  thus  made  individual  voices  of  nature. 

53.  The  fact  that  King  was  shipwrecked  when  making  pas- 
sage from  England  to  Ireland  explains  why  Milton  thus  chooses 
Welsh  headlands  and  the  river  Dee  (Deva)  with  their  early 
poetic  associations. 

56.     Fondly.     See  11  Penseroso,  line  6. 
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His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 

65  To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 

Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair? 
70  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days  ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

63.  Milton  derives  from  Virgil  chiefly  the  story  of  Orpheus. 
He  was  a  famous  mythical  poet,  son  of  the  muse  Calliope.  So 
enchanting  was  his  song  that  he  could  move  trees  and  rocks  and 
wild  beasts.  He  descended  into  the  lower  world  after  his  wife 
Eurydice,  who  had  died,  and  so  prevailed  upon  Persephone  with 
his  song  that  she  let  Eurydice  return  with  him  ;  but  he  forfeited 
her  before  they  reached  the  upper  air  through  his  disobedience 
in  looking  back  upon  the  passage  they  had  threaded.  He  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  Maenads  because  of  the  hatred  he 
inspired  by  his  loss  of  Eurydice.  They  cast  his  head  and  lyre 
into  the  Hebrus,  which  bore  these  remains  to  Lesbos,  where 
they  were  buried. 

66.  Milton's  own  high  devotion  to  his  art  is  here  intimated. 
There  is  a  Virgilian  phrase  in  the  line.  Virgil  in  Eclogue  I. 
line  2,  wrote,  — 

"  Sylvestrem  tenui  Musam  meditaris  avena," 
which  Sydney  Smith  jocosely  translated,  "  We  cultivate  litera- 
ture on  a  little  oatmeal." 

67.  Use,  are  wont.  We  use  the  past  form  only  in  this  sig- 
nificance. 

68.  69.  Amaryllis,  Necera.  These  are  but  names  only.  The 
former  is  a  Virgilian  remembrance. 

74.  Blaze, 

u  For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame  ?  " 

Paradise  Regained,  iii.  47. 
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75  Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     But  not  the  praise, 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears  ; 
Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistening  foil 

so  Set  off  to  th'  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies ; 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  Heav'n  expect  thy  meed. 

85      O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honor'd  flood, 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood  ; 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  Herald  of  the  Sea 

90  That  came  in  Neptune's  plea  ; 
He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain  ? 
And  questional  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory : 

95  They  knew  not  of  his  story, 
And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 

75.  Fury.  In  ancient  mythology,  as  Milton  knew  well,  it  was 
the  office  of  one  of  the  three  Fates  to  snip  the  thread  of  life. 
The  use  oifury  may  have  been  accidental,  or,  wanting  a  dis- 
syllable, the  poet  may  have  used  his  authority  in  handling-  classic 
traditions  —  more  than  once  he  invents  his  classic  myths  —  to 
put  the  shears  into  the  hands  of  a  blind  fury  as  a  more  dramatic 
personage  for  his  purpose. 

79.  Foil.  Fame,  the  poet  says,  is  of  immortal  growth  ;  nor  does 
it  lie  either  in  some  shining  contrast  or  in  broad  rumor. 

81.  By,  under  the  light  of. 

86.  Mincius.  A  remembrance  of  Virgil,  Georgics,  iii.  13-15. 
The  poet  there  offers  to  build  a  votive  offering  by  the  Mincio. 

96.  Hippotades.     iEolus,  son  of  Hippotas. 
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That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray'd ; 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 

Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd. 
100  It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 

Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark, 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 
Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
105  Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscrib'd  with  woe. 

Ah  !  Who  has  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge  ? 

Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 

The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake  ; 
no  Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain) 

He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake  ; 

"How  well   could  I  have  spar'd  for  thee,  young 
swain, 

Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 

97.  Was  strayed.  This  form  still  lingers  with  us,  but  it 
sounds  to  most  a  little  stiff.  It  holds,  however,  in  academic 
use,  as  when  we  say  a  man  was  graduated  from  college. 

103.  Camus.  It  will  be  remembered  that  King  was  from  the 
college  on  the  Cam. 

Went,  wended  his  way. 

104.  Bonnet.  The  Scotch  still  use  this  word  for  male  as  well 
as  female  head  covering. 

106.  Like,  i.  e.,  a  figure  like.     Sanguine  flower,  the  hyacinth. 

111.  To  know  the  uses  of  the  keys  one  needs  but  to  recall  the 
charge  to  St.  Peter. 

112.  Mitred  locks.  Milton  was  writing  in  a  time  when  Epis- 
copacy was  a  question  of  the  hour.  He  himself  was  opposed  to 
Episcopacy  as  he  saw  it,  but  the  true  overseeing  of  souls  was 
another  matter,  and  thus  he  makes  St.  Peter  a  bishop. 

114-131.  In  this  terrible  indictment  by  St.  Peter  of  the 
priestly  shepherds  of  the  flock  of  English  souls,  Milton  pours 
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us  Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  ? 

Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast, 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ; 

Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to 
hold 
120  A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learn'd  ought  else  the  least 

That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs ! 

What  recks  it  them  ?    What  need  they  ?    They  are 
sped  ; 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  ; 
125  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 

But    swoln   with   wind   and   the   rank   mist   they 
draw, 

Eot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread ; 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

out  with  impassioned  words  his  own  stern  judgment.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  carnal  desires  such  shepherds  enter  the  fold  by 
various  doors  other  than  the  one  door  ;  for  Milton  could  not 
forget  the  parable  of  shepherd  and  fold  from  the  lips  of  the 
Great  Shepherd.  They  creep,  that  is,  they  enter  by  intrigue  and 
cunning  ;  they  intrude,  thrust  themselves  in  with  insolence  ; 
they  climb,  seek  ambitiously  for  their  own  ends  to  mount  step 
by  step  to  high  dignities.  As  the  bishop  is  one  who  by  his  name 
oversees,  so  these  are  blind  ;  as  the  pastor  is  one  who  feeds 
another,  so  the  most  unnatural  attributes  would  be  blindness 
and  eating,  and  blind  mouths  becomes  a  bold  condemnation  of 
iniquitous  practice  in  false  shepherds.  For  a  striking  study  of 
the  whole  passage  from  which  these  points  are  taken,  see  Ruskin, 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  20-22. 

123.  When  they  list,  when  it  is  their  pleasure.  See  John 
iii.  8. 

128.  The  Grim  wolf  with  privy  paw.  The  reference  here  is  to 
the  accessions  which  the  Romish  church  was  quickly  making  to 
itself,  through  the  influence  of  the  court.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  Milton  was  girding  at  the  Privy  Council,  which  with  the 
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Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing1  said  ; 

130  But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more.'5 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  thither  cast 

135  Their  bells,  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use, 
Of  shades  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell'd  eyes, 

140  That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honeyed  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freakt  with  jet, 

145  The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attir'd  woodbine, 

king  was  practically  the  government  of  the  realm,  in  opposition 
to  the  parliament. 

130.  Two-handed  engine.  The  term  engine  was  used  indis- 
criminately of  implements  large  and  small.  It  took  two  hands 
to  swing  the  executioner's  axe. 

132.  The  poet,  remembering  how  far  he  has  been  led  away 
from  the  theme  he  entered  on,  makes  this  sudden  transition. 
The  river  Alpheus  was  fabled  to  have  passed  under  the  sea  and 
reissued  in  Sicily. 

135.  Bells,  i.  e.  bell-like  flowers. 

136.  Use.     See  line  67. 

138.  Swart  star,  i.  e.  the  dog-star. 

142.  Rathe.  This  positive  has  died  out  of  familiar  use,  but 
the  comparative  remains  in  rather,  earlier,  sooner.  It  appears 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  poem,  preserved  at  Cambridge,  that 
this  passage  enumerating  the  flowers  was  an  afterthought,  and 
elaborated  by  Milton  with  great  care. 

143.  Crow-toe  hardly  sounds  as  natural  to  us  as  crow-foot. 
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With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears : 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

150  And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 
For  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 
Ay  me !  Whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

155  Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurl'd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 

wo  Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold : 
Look  homeward  Angel  now,  and  melt  with  ruth, 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

165      Weep  no  more,  woful  Shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  wat'ry  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

151.  Hearse,  tomb. 

158.  Monstrous  world,  world  of  monsters. 

160.  Bellerus  was  an  old  Cornish  giant. 

161.  The  guarded  mount  is  St.  Michael's  mount  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall. 

162.  Namancos  and  Bayona  stand  for  a  tower  and  castle  in 
Spain. 

163.  Angel,  i.  e.  St.  Michael.     . 

165.  The  poet  rises  above  the  thought  of  the  dead  body, 
washed  hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  to  the  imperishable 
spirit. 

168.  Day-star,  sun.  "  Till  thy  day-star  from  on  high  visit 
me." 
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170  And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Thro'  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walk'd  the  waves, 
Where  other  groves,  and  other  streams  along, 

175  With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

180  That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more  ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 

185  To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  th'  oaks  and  rills, 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray, 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay ; 

190  And  now  the  sun  had  stretch'd  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay ; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle  blew, 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 

186.  Milton  here  speaks  in  his  own  voice,  not  in  that  of  the 
feigned  shepherd. 

190.  Stretch'd  out  all  the  hills,  i.  e.  made  long  shadows. 

193.  A  line   often   misquoted,  fields   being   read   for   woods. 
Milton  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Italy. 
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Francis  Bacon,  afterward  created  Lord  of  Verulam, 
and  so  sometimes  irregularly  termed  Lord  Bacon,  was  born 
January  22,  1560-1561.  His  father  was  Sir  Nicholas  Ba- 
con, Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  from  his  earliest 
youth  Francis  Bacon  was  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
State.  He  entered  Parliament  when  he  was  twenty-four, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
But  Essex  was  now  in,  now  out  of  favor  with  the  Queen, 
and  Bacon's  fortunes  fluctuated  accordingly.  For  sixteen 
years  Bacon  continued  his  connection.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  fell  to  him  to  take  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Essex 
for  treason.  Six  years  later,  when  James  I.  was  on  the 
throne,  Bacon  was  made  solicitor-general.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  attorney-general  in  1612,  and  in  1621  was  created 
Viscount  St.  Albans.  During  all  this  time  he  had  taken  part 
in  all  the  great  discussions  which  went  on  in  Parliament. 

Not  only  his  own  strong  tastes,  but  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  conspired,  meanwhile,  to  promote  his  literary  and 
philosophical  studies.  He  was  often  out  of  favor  and 
forced  back  into  private  life.  When  the  Earl  of  Essex 
was  embarking  on  his  perilous  course,  which  ended  in  his 
execution  for  treason,  Bacon  was  pursuing  ardently  the 
great  scheme  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  youth,  and 
from  the  time  when  he  was  about  thirty-five  till  the  end  of 
his  life  he  scarcely  intermitted  his  labors. 

Many  of  his  works  are  in  Latin  but  his  Essays  he  wrote 
in  English.  They  are  the  wise  thoughts  of  a  great  man 
about  matters  which  are  of  common  interest  to  all  men. 
In  Bacon's  own  words  :  "  I  do  now  publish  my  Essays  ; 
which,  of  all  my  other  works  have  been  most  current ;  for 
that,  as  it  seems,  they  come  home  to  men's  business  and 
bosoms." 

He  died  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  April  9,  1626. 
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Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.  He  that 
travelleth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  some  entrance 
into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not  to  travel. 
That  young  men  travel  under  some  tutor,  or  grave 
servant,  I  allow  well ;  so  that  he  be  such  a  one  that 
hath  the  language,  and  hath  been  in  the  country  be- 
fore ;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them  what 
things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country  where 
they  go  ;  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek ;  what 
exercises  or  discipline  the  place  yieldeth.  For  else 
young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad  little.  It 
is  a  strange  thing,  that  in  sea  voyages,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should  make 
diaries  ;  but  in  land-travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be 
observed,  for  the  most  part  they  omit  it ;  as  if  chance 
were  fitter  to  be  registered  than  observation.  Let 
diaries  therefore  be  brought  in  use.  The  things  to  be 
seen  and  observed  are,  the  courts  of  princes,  specially 
when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors  ;  the  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes ;  and  so  of  con- 
sistories ecclesiastic ;  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
with  the  monuments  which  are  therein  extant ;  the 
walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns,  and  so  the 
havens  and  harbors  ;  antiquities  and  ruins  ;  libraries  ; 
colleges,  disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any  are  ; 
shipping  and  navies  ;  houses  and  gardens  of  state  and 
pleasure,  near  great  cities  ;  armories ;  arsenals  ;  maga- 
zines ;  exchanges  ;  burses  ;  warehouses  ;  exercises  of 
horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the 
like ;  comedies,  such  whereunto  the  better  sort  of  per- 
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sons  do  resort ;  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ;  cabi- 
nets and  rarities;  and,  to  conclude,  whatsoever  is 
memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go.  After  all 
which  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent 
inquiry.  As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings, 
funerals,  capital  executions,  and  such  shows,  men  need 
not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them  ;  yet  are  they  not  to  be 
neglected.  If  you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his 
travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time  to  gather 
much,  this  you  must  do.  First  as  was  said,  he  must 
have  some  entrance  into  the  language  before  he  goeth. 
Then  he  must  have  such  a  servant  or  tutbr  as  know- 
eth  the  country,  as  was  likewise  said.  Let  him  carry 
with  him  also  some  card  or  book  describing  the  coun- 
try where  he  travelleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to 
his  inquiry.  Let  him  keep  also  a  diary.  Let  him 
not  stay  long  in  one  city  or  town ;  more  or  less  as  the 
place  deserveth,  but  not  long ;  nay,  when  he  stayeth 
in  one  city  or  town,  let  him  change  his  lodging  from 
one  end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another  ;  which  is  a 
great  adamant  of  acquaintance.  Let  him  sequester 
himself  from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet 
in  such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of  the 
nation  where  he  travelleth.  Let  him  upon  his  re- 
moves from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommen- 
dation to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in  the  place 
whither  he  removeth;  that  he  may  use  his  favor  in 
those  things  he  desireth  to  see  or  know.  Thus  he  may 
abridge  his  travel  with  much  profit.  As  for  the  ac- 
quaintance which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel ;  that  which 
is  most  of  all  profitable,  is  acquaintance  with  the  sec- 
retaries and  employed  men  of  ambassadors ;  for  so  in 
travelling  in  one  country  he  shall  suck  the  experience 
of  many.     Let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons 
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in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad  ;  that  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame. 
For  quarrels,  they  are  with  care  and  discretion  to  be 
avoided.  They  are  commonly  for  mistresses,  healths, 
place,  and  words.  And  let  a  man  beware  how  he 
keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome  per- 
sons ;  for  they  will  engage  him  into  their  own  quar- 
rels. When  a  traveller  returneth  home,  let  him  not 
leave  the  countries  where  he  hath  travelled  altogether 
behind  him  ;  but  maintain  a  correspondence  by  letters 
with  those  of  his  acquaintance  which  are  of  most 
worth.  And  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  dis- 
course than  in  his  apparel  or  gesture ;  and  in  his  dis- 
course let  him  be  rather  advised  in  his  answers,  than 
forward  to  tell  stories ;  and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth 
not  change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign 
parts  ;  but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  he  hath 
learned  abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own  country. 
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A  series  of  fifty  books  of  permanent  value  carefully- 
chosen,  thoroughly  edited,  clearly  printed, 
durably  bound  in  half  leather  and 
sold  at  low  prices 

Prepared  with  special  regard  for  American  schools, 

with  Biographical  Sketches,  Portraits 

and  Illustrations 

Net  price 

Cents. 

Aldrich.    The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 7o 

Andersen.     Stories 50 

Arabian  Nights,  Stories  from  the 60 

Bacon.    A  Japanese  Interior 60 

Brown,  John.     Rab  and  his  Friends ;  and  Other  Dogs  and  Men 60 

Bunyan.     The  Pilgrim's  Progress 50 

Burroughs.     Birds  and  Bees,  and  Other  Studies  in  Nature 60 

Cooper.     The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 70 

Dana.     Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 70 

Defoe.     Robinson  Crusoe 60 

Dickens.     A  Christmas  Carol,  and  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 50 

Eliot,  George.     Silas  Marner 50 

Emerson.    Poems  and  Essays 60 

Fiske.     The  War  of  Independence 60 

Franklin.     Autobiography 50 


Goldsmith.     The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 


50 


Griffis.     Brave  Little  Holland 60 

Grimm.     German  Household  Tales 50 

Hawthorne.     Grandfather's  Chair,  or,  True  Stories  from  New  England  History ; 

and  Biographical  Stories 70 

"  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 7o 

"  The  Wonder-Book,  and  Tanglewood  Tales 70 

Holmes.    The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table 60 

"  Grandmother's  Story,  and  Other  Verse  and  Prose 50 

Hughes.     Tom  Brown's  School  Days - 60 

Irving.     Essays  from  the  Sketch  Book 50 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.     Tales  of  New  England 60 

Lamb.     Tales  from  Shakespeare 60 

Larcom,  Lucy.     A  New  England  Girlhood 60 

Longfellow.    The  Children's  Hour,  and  Other  Poems. 60 

Evangeline,  Hiawatha,  and  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 60 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 60 

Lowell.     The  Vision  of  Sir  Launf al,  and  Other  Poems 60 

Miller,  Olive  Thorne.     Bird- Ways 60 

Milton.     Minor  Poems,  and  Books  I.-III.  of  Paradise  Lost 50 

Parton.     Captains  of  Industry,  First  Series 60 

"  Captains  of  Industry,  Second  Series 60 

Richardson,  Abby  Sage.     Stories  from  Old  English  Poetry 60 

Scott.     Ivanhoe 70 

"         The  Lady  of  the  Lake 60 

Scudder.     Fables  and  Folk  Stories 50 

"  George  Washington 60 

Shakespeare.     Julius  Caesar,  and  As  You  Like  It 50 

Stowe.     Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 70 

Swift.     Gulliver's  Voyages  to  Lilliput  and  Brobdingnag 50 

Tennyson.     Enoch  Arden,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  Other  Poems 50 

Thaxter,  Celia.     Stories  and  Poems  for  Children 60 

Warner.     Being  a  Boy 60 

Whittier.     Selections  from  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose 50 

"  Snow-Bound,  The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Other  Poems 60 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.     Polly  Oliver's  Problem 60 

A  circular  giving  a  complete  description  of  each  book  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   AND   COMPANY. 


ROLFE'S   STUDENTS'   SERIES 


STANDARD   ENGLISH   POEMS  FOR   SCHOOLS 
AND   COLLEGES. 

This  Series  contains  a  number  of  classic  English  Poems,  in 
a  carefully  revised  Text,  with  copious  explanatory  and  critical 
Notes,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  The  various  numbers  of 
the  Series  are  as  follows  :  — 

r.   Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.    With  Map. 

2.  Scott's  Marmion.     With  Map. 

3.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

4.  Tennyson's  Princess. 

5.  Select  Poems  of  Tennyson.    Revised  Edition.   Con- 

taining The  Lady  of  Shalott,  The  Miller's  Daughter, 
(Enone,  The  Lotos-Eaters,  The  Palace  of  Art,  A  Dream 
of  Fair  Women,  Morte  d' Arthur,  The  Talking  Oak,  Locks- 
ley  Hall,  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  The  Brook, 
and  the  Wellington  Ode,  etc. 

6.  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam. 

7.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  and  Other  Poems.     Re- 

vised. Edition.  Including  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  Titho- 
nus,  Rizpah,  Freedom,  The  Golden  Year,  Mariana,  Sea 
Dreams,  Aylmer's  Field,  Mariana  in  the  South,  Locksley 
Hall  Sixty  Years  After,  etc. 

8.  Tennyson's  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  Other  Idylls  of 

the  King.  Containing  The  Dedication,  The  Coming  of  • 
Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette,  The  Marriage  of  Geraint, 
Geraint  and  Enid,  Balin  and  Balan,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

9.  Tennyson's  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  Other  Idylls 

of  the  King.  This  volume  contains  the  rest  of  the  Idylls 
of  the  King  :  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  The  Holy  Grail,  Pelleas 
and  Ettarre,  The  Last  Tournament,  Guinevere,  The  Pass- 
ing of  Arthur  ;  and  the  concluding  Address  to  the  Queen. 
(8  and  9.)  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King-  Com- 
plete in  one  volume,  $1.00. 

10.  Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

11.  Morris's  Atalanta's   Race,  and  Other  Tales  from 

the  Earthly  Paradise. 
Each  volume,  75  cents ;  to  teachers,  for  examination,  53  centSc 

A  descriptive  circular  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston;  11  East  17th  Street,  New  York; 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Cfte  JBtoergitie  Literature  Series. 

Each  regular  single  number,  paper,  15  cents,  net,  postpaid. 

63.  Longfellow's  Paul  Revere's  Kide,  and  Other  Poems.** 

64,  65,  bU   Tales  from    Shakespeare.    Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

In  three  parts.     [Also,  in  one  volume,  linen,  50  cents.] 

67.  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.*  ** 

68.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  The  Traveller,  etc.* 

69.  Hawthorne's  Old  Manse,  and  A  Few  Mosses  .** 

70.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry.** 

71.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Prose.** 

72.  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas,  etc.** 

73.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  and  Other  Poems. 

74.  Gray's  Elegy,  etc.;   Cowper's  John  Gilpin,  etc. 

75.  Scudder's  George  "Washington.  § 

76.  "Wordsworth's  On  the  Intimations  of  Immortality,  etc. 

77.  Burns's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and  Other  Poems. 

78.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.§ 

79.  Lamb's  Old  China,  and  Other  Essays  of  Elia. 

80.  Coleridge's  Kime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  etc. ;  Campbell's 

Lochiel's  "Warning,  etc.* 

81.  Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- Table.§§ 

82.  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told   Tales.§§§ 

83.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner.§ 

84.  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast.§§§ 

85.  Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days.§S 

86.  Scott's  Ivanhoe.§§§ 

87.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.§§§ 

88.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  §§§ 

89.  Swift's  Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Lilliput.** 

90.  Swift's  Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag.** 

91.  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. §§§     ' 

92.  Burroughs's  A  Bunch  of  Herbs,  and  Other  Papers. 

93.  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It*  ** 

94.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    Books  I.-III.** 

Also,  bound  in  linen  :  *  25  cents.  **  11  and  63  in  one  vol.,  40  cents ;  like- 
wise,  40  and  69,  55  and  67,  70  and  71,  72  and  94,  89  and  90 ;  93  and  106.  %  Also  in 
one  vol.,  40  cents.  §  Double  Number,  30  cents  ;  linen,  40  cents.  §§  Triple  Num- 
ber, 45  cents ;  linen,  50  cents.    §§§  Quadruple  Number,  50  cents;  linen,  60  cents. 

EXTRA   NUMBERS. 

A    American  Authors  and  Their  Birthdays.  Programmes  and  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Celebration  of  the  Birthdays  of  Authors.     By  A.  S.  Roe. 
B    Portraits  and  Biographies  of  20  American  Authors. 
C   A  Longfellow  Night.     For  Catholic  Schools  and  Societies. 
D   Literature  in  School.    Essays  "by  Hokace  E.  Scuddek. 
E   Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.    Dialogues  and  Scenes. 

r    WhSS^Ti'fl^6^'     )  (Eacn  a  Double  dumber,  30  cents;  linen, 
ff  EfTp£  [40  cents.)     Poems  and  Prose  Passages 

I  The  Kiverside  Manual  for  Teachers.  Suggestions  and  Illus- 
trative Lessons  leading  up  to  Primary  Reading.    By  I.  F.  Hall. 

K  The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader.  {Special  Number.)  Paper 
covers,  with  cloth  back,  25  cents  ;  in  strong  linen  binding,  30  cents. 

L  The  Riverside  Song  Book.  120  Classic  American  Poems  set  to 
Standard  Music.     {Special  Number,  30  cents  ;  boards,  40  cents.) 

M  Lowell's  Fable  for  Critics.    {Double  Number,  30  cents.) 

N  Selections  from  the  "Writings  of  Eleven  American  Authors. 

P  The  Hiawatha  Primer  {Special  Number.)  Based  on  Longfellow's 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  and  designed  for  use  as  the  child's  first  book  in  read- 
ing.   By  Florence  Holbeook.     Cloth  only,  40  cents. 

Q  Selections  from  the  "Writings  of  Eleven  English  Authors. 


€fte  Btbeisitie  itti 

Each  regular  single  number,  pap 

95,  96,  97,  98.   Cooper's  Last  of  the  0    013    977    803    0  % 

{The  four  parts  also  bound  in  one  votwm^^-umfTnyuxr  w/u&.) 

99.  Tennyson's  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  Other  Idylls  of  the  King. 

100.  Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies.    Edited  by  R.  Ander- 

sen, A.  M.* 

101.  Homer's  Iliad.    Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  and  XXIV.     Pope* 

102.  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.* 

103.  Macaulay's  Essay  on   Milton.* 

104.  Macaulay's  Life  and  "Writings  of  Addison.* 

Nns.  102,  103,  and  101  are  edited  by  William  P.  Trent. 

105.  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns.     Edited  by  George  R.  Noyes.* 

106.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth.     Edited  by  Richard  Grant  White, 

and  furnished  with  Additional  Notes  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.*  ** 

107.  108.   Grimms'  German  Household  Tales.    In  two  parts.    (The 

two  parts  also  bound  in  one  volume,  linen,  40  cents.) 

109.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Edited  by  W.  V.  Moody. § 

110.  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe.  Edit  M.  H.  Turk* 

111.  Tennyson's  Princess.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe.    {Double  No., 

30  cents.)    Also,  in  Rolfe' 's  Students'  Series,  cloth,  to  Teachers,  53  cents. 

112.  Virgil's  ./Eneid.    Books  I.-III.    Translated  by  C.  P.  Cranch. 

113.  Poems  from  the  "Writings  of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson.    Ed- 

ited, with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  H.  Browne.** 

114.  Old  Greek  Polk  Stories.    Told  Anew  by  Josephine  Preston 

Peabody.     With  an  Index  of  Mythology.* 

115.  Browning's  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  and  Other  Poems. 

116.  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.     Edited  by  Richard  Grant  White, 

and  furnished  with  Additional  Notes  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.  § 

117.  118.   Stories  from  the  Arabian  Jtfights.     With  an  Introductory 

Note.     {The  two  parts  also  bound  in  one  volume,  linen,  40  cents.) 

119.  Poe's  Raven,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  etc.** 

120.  Poe's  Gold-Bug,  The  Purloined  Letter,  and  Other  Tales.** 

Nos.  119, 120,  are  edited  by  William  P.  Trent. 

121.  The  Great  Debate:  Hayne's  Speech.** 

122.  The  Great  Debate  :  "Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne.** 

Nos.  121,  122,  are  edited  by  Lindsay  Swift. 

123.  Lowell's  Democracy,  and  Other  Papers.** 

124.  Aldrich's  Baby  Bell,  The  Little  Violinist,  etc. 

125.  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite.     Edited  by  Arthur  Gilman.* 

126.  The  King  of  the  Golden  Biver,  by  John  Ruskin  ;  and  Other 

Wonder  Stories.* 

127.  Keats's  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  and  Other  Poems. 

128.  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  Other  Poems. 

129.  Plato's  The  Judgment  of  Socrates :  being  The  Apology,  Crito, 

and  the  closing  scene  of  Pheedo.     Translated  by  Paul  E.  More. 

130.  Emerson's  The  Superlative,  and  Other  Essays. 

131.  Emerson's  Nature,  and  Compensation.    Edited  by  Edward 

W.  Emerson. 

132.  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Bustum,  and  Other  Poems.    Edited  by 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
133x  Carl  Schurz's  Abraham  Lincoln.** 
134.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

{Double  No.,  30  cents.)    Also  in  Rolfe 's  Students''  Series,  cloth,  to  Teachers, 

53  cents. 
■ — .   Chaucer's  Prologue,  The   Knight's   Tale,  and   The   Nun's 

Priest's  Tale.    {Double  No.,  30  cents.)    Edited  by  Frank  J.  Mather, 

Jr.    In  preparation. 

Also,  bound  in  linen :  * 25  cents.  **  39  and  123  in  one  vol.,  40  cents ;  like- 
wise 72  and  94,  93  and  106,  113  and  42,  119  and  120,  121  and  122,  133  and  32. 
§  Double  Number,  paper,  30  cents  ;  linen,  40  cents. 

Other  numbers  in  preparation. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND   COMPANY. 


